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ABSTRACT 

These three learning guides comprise one of four 
packages in the Workplace Literacy Teacher Training series that 
provides information and skills necessary for the user to become a 
successful instructor in an effective workplace literacy program. The 
guides in this package look at the unique environment and culture 
involved in providing education and training to adults in a 
workplace. Each guide consists of these components: introduction, 
objectives, list of activities to help meet the objectives, readings 
followed by questions for reflection, application activity, 
evaluation guidelines, and annotated bibliography. The first guide 
focuses on the workplace and how to design workplace literacy 
programs to fit its specific needs. It explains how such programs 
differ from other literacy programs, presents examples, and 
identifies factors in the workplace that must be considered in 
developing an appropriate literacy program. The characteristics of 
learners in such programs are addressed in the second guide. It 
describes characteristics of adult learners, provides information on 
how to develop a learning environment appropriate for those 
characteristics, and presents instructional strategies for serving 
the wide range of individuals within the adult population. The third 
guide looks at the role of the instructor. It presents the skills, 
qualities, and ethics of an effective workplace literacy instructor 
and helps the instructor analyze his or her readiness to assume the 
instructional role. (YLB) 
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ii ... The Context 



Preface 



When the College of Lake County workplace literacy program staff approached us about 
the possibility of developing some teacher training materials to enhance their programming, the 
timing was ideal. At the Center on Education and Training for Employment (CETE), we were 
just completing our second major multi-year National Workplace Literacy Program grant, com- 
plemented by ongoing work with a series of clients over the same period of years on refining sys- 
tematic processes for assisting work-based learning. 

A salient driving force— indeed, evolving into our passion— was the vision of how teachers 
trained in the synergistically combined processes of problem-based learning, metacognitive 
reflection, and learner generation of job-context curriculum could become the instruments of 
learners' capitalizing on their own expertise and potential. We were motivated to generalize 
beyond the College of Lake County's specific needs to capture this vision. 

The proposed learning guides were divided up among seasoned staff for draft development. 
Then they were subjected to intensive review and enhancement by each of the content advisors 
(Johanna DeStefano, Susan Imel, and myself)-three individuals who had joined their diverse 
perspectives successfully over the years, evolving into a team with considerable expertise m 
workplace learning. Finally, the consistency and coherence of the materials was crafted by Lois 
Harrington with an unerring sense of the components of curriculum. 

It was my pleasure to coordinate the contributions. I would like to express my appreciation 
on behalf of CETE to the College of Lake County for the farsighted thinking of its workplace 
literacy staff and for giving us the opportunity to stop and take stock of what we have learned 

for the purpose of sharing it. 



Sandra G. Pritz 
Curriculum Project Director 
Research Specialist, CETE/OSU 
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Foreword 



Ninety-five percent of the instructors in the College of Lake County's Community Education 
and Economic Development Division are part-time instructors. It is from this division pool of 
instructors that the National Workplace Literacy Program draws. Many of them have long-time 
teaching experience in classroom-based adult education-but usually no experience in the 
workplace setting or with outcome-based instruction. Thus, staff development for part-time 
instructors is an ongoing process. Even though an orientation to the program and a series of 
workshops effectively address some of their needs, more options for gaining workplace education 
knowledge is necessary to help the instructors make a successful transition into the workplace. 
Supplementing the more "traditional" forms of staff development with a series of self-study 
teacher training materials was the plan. 

One of the main objectives of the National Workplace Literacy grant at the College of Lake 
County (CLC) is to provide adequate and appropriate staff development for workplace literacy 
instructors. In order to fulfill this objective, CLC worked in conjunction with the Center on Edu- 
cation and Training for Employment at The Ohio State University to develop this plan and offer 
an effective alternative approach to workplace literacy staff development. 



The materials have been piloted by the CLC workplace instructors, and the feedback has 
been positive concerning their coverage of workplace content and context as well as their pro 
vision for a variety of professional development options. This model has allowed the instructors 
to enhance their professional skills and knowledge, to share their philosophies and ideas with 
grant staff and workplace personnel, to gain sufficient exposure to resources, and to improve the 
quality of instruction. 



The National Workplace Literacy Program hopes that by making these packages available, 
other educational programs and/or businesses will be able to utilize and adapt the materials to 
fit their workplace literacy programs and to foster the growth of their instructors as professionals 
in a new and exciting field. 



Mary Kay Gee, Director 
National Workplace Literacy Project 
College of Lake County 
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Introduction 



Three elements provide the context for a workplace literacy program: the workplace in 
which the learners are employed, the learners, and the instructor. The quality of interaction be- 
tween these elements will, in large part, determine the effectiveness of the program. 



The first learning guide in this package focuses on the workplace and how to design 
workplace literacy programs to fit its specific needs. The guide explains how such programs dif- 
fer from other literacy programs, presents examples of workplace literacy programs, and identifies 
the factors in the workplace that must be considered in developing an appropriate literacy 
program. 



The second learning guide addresses the characteristics of learners in such programs. The 
characteristics of adult learners are described, and information is provided on how to develop a 
learning environment appropriate for those characteristics. Readings also present instructional 
strategies for serving the wide range of individuals within the adult population: both men and 
women, from various cultures, and with various abilities and disabilities. 



The third learning guide looks at the role of the instructor. It presents the skills, qualities, 
and ethics of an effective workplace literacy instructor and then helps the instructor analyze (and 
improve) his or her readiness to assume the instructional role. 



Other packages in the Workplace Literacy Teacher Training series provide the additional 
information and skills you need to become a successful instructor in an effective workplace 
literacy program: 



• The four learning guides in The Foundations package address the identification of busi- 
ness and industry needs related to the workplace literacy program, development of training 
plans and learning objectives, improvement of teaching effectiveness, and development 
of instructional resources appropriate for the workplace. 



• The four learning guides in the Strategies for Instruction package focus on the skills at 
the heart of such programs— reading, communication, mathematics, and English as a sec- 
ond language— and present effective strategies for teaching these skills in the workplace 
context. 



• The four learning guides in the Strategies for Program Implementation package provide 
guidance in managing instruction, assessing learner performance, individualizing instruc- 
tion, and using tutoring and mentoring to enhance learners' literacy development. 
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The Context of Workplace Literacy 
The Workplace 



Introduction 



Jobs today require higher levels of critical thinking, problem-solving, and teamwork skills 
as well as higher levels of basic skills (oral communications, math, reading, and writing). And, 
because 75 percent of the workers who will be employed in the year 2000 are already in the 
workforce, employers have an investment they can protect only by ensuring that their workers 
are able to adapt to new job requirements and duties. 

Workplace literacy is the term used to describe programs that — 

• are usually provided at the work site, although other locations may be used; 

• are based on workplace materials utilizing a job context curriculum; 

• are designed to upgrade the reading, writing, speaking, listening, math, and thinking 
skills workers need to perform job tasks; and 

• usually involve cooperation between the employer or union and the provider of the 
program. 



Workplace literacy programs constitute a type of adult literacy program. Other types are 
community literacy programs and workforce education programs. Community programs may 
have larger social goals than workplace literacy programs. Workforce education programs are 
those programs designed to prepare individuals for entry or re-entry into the workforce rather than 
to upgrade individuals in a particular workplace. 1 



Workplace literacy programs frequently are context-based, that is, basic skills are selected 
for instruction because they are foundational to job-related tasks. Research conducted shows that, 
although general basic skills training does not transfer to the workplace, basic skills taught in the 
context of the job do result in an improvement in general basic skills levels. Because an 
increasing number of jobs require higher-order thinking and broad problem-solving skills, many 
educators argue that this job-specific approach is too narrow; however, many companies are 
interested in the job-specific approach. It is possible to provide a blend of the two approaches 
as suitable to the company situation. 



Companies vary in the goals and objectives they have for learning programs, depending on 
what is judged to be most important by those making the decisions. A continuum often exists 
with regard to the degree of work-relatedness of instruction. Employers may sponsor learning 
programs on site that are not considered workplace literacy programs, strictly speaking. For 
example some employers simply want to promote general learning. They operate on the basic 



1 . E. N. Askov and B. Aderman, "Understanding the History and Definitions of Workplace Literacy," in Basic Skills 
for the Workplace, edited by M. C. Taylor, G. R. Lewe, and J. A. Draper (Toronto: Culture Concepts, 1991), p. 17. 
(ED 333 180) 
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principle that people will feel better about themselves and their company if they have the 
opportunity to learn under the company auspices, regardless of the topic. GED programs, English 
as a Second Language (ESL) for life skills, and adult basic education programs fall into this 
category on one end of the continuum. ESL programs related to work concepts and terminology 
fall more toward the middle of the continuum. Further along are the job-context programs 
structured around work tasks. Programs of this type are often selected by those who want to 
promote specific worker productivity gains and hope to see a relationship between learner 
progress and the company's "bottom line." Demands on the instructor (and the training required 
for the instructor) differ along the continuum. Regardless of where along the continuum a 
company's program falls, such benefits as worker satisfaction and higher productivity should be 
approached by program planners and instructors as complementary, not competing, options. 

ISO 9000, Statistical Process Control (SPC), often now called Continuous Quality Improve- 
ment (CQI), and Total Quality Management (TQM) are relatively new initiatives related to in- 
creased quality of products and services. Workers are being called upon to make decisions, often 
during production, that will affect the quality of the finished product. New skills are required 
to make those decisions. The widespread use of these quality initiatives has fueled an awareness 
of the need for workplace literacy programs. 

Some companies in which you deliver a program may be unionized, while others may not. 
This is just one element of the culture of the workplace, the many ways in which a company's 
unique characteristics influence the work dynamic. Formal as well as informal "rules" of 
behavior and chains of command are important to know and follow to function successfully in 
that environment. 

Providing education and training to adults at a work site offers a unique environment for 
individuals who may have very specific needs. This learning guide discusses workplace literacy 
and how it differs from other literacy programs, corporate culture, union expectations, and factors 
affecting the need for higher level skills. 



• Identify the key characteristics of workplace literacy programs, the main needs they 
fulfill, and the major skills employers want such programs to develop. 

• Describe the impact on workplace literacy programs of such business initiatives as ISO 
9000, TQM, SPC, and CQI. 

• Identify strategies for securing support for your program from unions or from workers 
in a nonunion environment. 

• Identify the ways in which corporate culture can affect workplace literacy programs (both 
positive and negative effects). 



Objectives 





To Help You Meet the Objectives 




Study the material that follows: 

Reading 1 : Workplace Literacy Programs 

Workplace Literacy: Lessons from Practice 
Reading 2: Impact of ISO 9000, SPC or CQI, and TQM on Workplace Literacy 

Reading 3: Worker-Centered Learning: A Union Guide to Workplace Literacy 

Reading 4: The Corporate Culture Climate at the Crossroads: Back to the Future 

Reflect on the questions posed after each reading. The questions are designed to help 
you clarify and extract meaning from the reading that can be helpfully applied. There 
are benefits to both individual and interactive reflection— 

~ As an individual, consider how you would apply the information either in the program 
to which you are already assigned or in a program to which you might be assigned. 

~ If you are able to discuss these questions with other instructors or program staff, try 
to get other perspectives on the reading. Compare notes on the ways the ideas can 
be and have been applied in their experience. If the experiences differ, help each 
other probe the possible reasons for the differences. 

Complete the Application Activity. 

Evaluate your own competencies using the Evaluation Guidelines. This is an opportunity 
to assess your own learning and identify any areas in which you feel less competent or 
confident. If indicated or desired, take advantage of the opportunity to review the related 
material in the Annotated Bibliography. You may also want to seek out a more experi- 
enced person who can be a mentor to you on this topic, helping you assess your compe- 
tency and acting as a resource person. 

Ask your reviewer to evaluate your skills also. Be sure to note the input from the 
reviewer that can provide the basis for your further competency building. 



To Help the Reviewer Guide and Evaluate Learner Performance 



These learning guides have been designed to allow for maximum flexibility of use. For 
those individuals using them for professional development (without ties to a formal program), the 
guides allow for self-study. Such use may, however, limit the opportunity for interaction and 
practice in a group setting. Therefore, if learners are completing these guides in a group setting 
under your direction, it is strongly recommended that you identify such opportunities and capital- 
ize upon them. 



Reflection questions at the end of each Reading and an Application Activity and Evaluation 
Guidelines at the end of each learning guide provide opportunities for you, as a reviewer, to 
monitor learner progress and evaluate learner performance on the workplace literacy knowledge 
and skills being developed. However, your expectations should be based somewhat on the 
learner's background (e.g., previous instructional experience) and the learner's progress in the 
program. Individuals with previous experience as instructors in workplace literacy programs 
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should be expected to extend their thinking and activities beyond the level expected of those 
without such experience. 

For example, if the learner is asked to "define company culture," individuals without 
instructional experience would be expected to respond solely on the basis of their reflections 
concerning the readings provided within the guide. The responses expected of individuals with 
instructional experience, however, should go beyond the readings, incorporating their real-world 
experiences as well. Likewise, as individuals complete more and more of the learning guides, 
their work should reflect that progress. Knowledge and skills gained in earlier guides should be 
integrated into their reflections and activities as they work through later guides. 

Flexibility can also be provided concerning how the learner will demonstrate competency. 
At a minimum, the learner should submit written descriptions, definitions, and explanations to 
demonstrate successful completion of the Application Activity. These should be evaluated — by 
both you and the learner— using the criteria provided in the Evaluation Guidelines. If feasible, 
however, you should also arrange to meet with the learner to discuss his or her written docu- 
mentation. At that time, you could also pose hypothetical or actual situations related to the skill 
criteria and ask the learner how he or she would handle those situations. Another possibility 
would be to ask individuals to perform the skill as part of a presentation or demonstration to 
others in the class or group. 

It is also desirable that, whenever possible, you and the learner identify opportunities for 
expanding on the learning experiences presented in the guide— ways for the learner to apply the 
learning more deeply and broadly. The question, "What plans do you have for learning more 
about the skill covered in this guide?" could well be a standard one. In many cases, the learner 
can use his or her work in the Application Activity as a building block for further exploration. 

In summary, the learning situation is not one in which strict criterion-referenced standards 
based on percentage attainment or mastery levels are suitable, nor would one mode of demon- 
stration be feasible — or appropriate — for everyone. You and the learner should discuss and reach 
agreement in advance on the level of achievement expected and mode of demonstration to be 
used so as to create the optimal learning experience. The intent is for the learner's professional 
development to be competency-based, rigorous, and designed to motivate further learning, yet 
sensibly adapted to the situation and to the learner's needs and abilities. Hopefully, the learners 
will carry this flexible philosophy and approach into their own workplace literacy programs. 



4 .. 
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READING 1 



workplace Literacy Programs 
ERIC Digest No. 70 by S. Imel 
Columbus, OH: ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and 
Vocational Education, 1988 (ED 292 974) 



Increasing the literacy rate of adult Americans has 
been the focus of national attention during the 
1980s. Following President Reagan's announce- 
ment of the Adult Literacy Initiative in September 
1983, many new groups and organizations joined 
those who had long been involved in efforts to 
reduce adult illiteracy. 



During the first part of the decade, the focus was 
on strengthening literacy education programs 
through the recruitment of volunteers. The Coali- 
tion for Literacy, in conjunction with the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, developed 
and operated a national public service advertising 
campaign designed to recruit volunteers to teach 
adults to read. The Business Council for Effective 
Literacy, formed by Harold W. McGraw early in 
1984, encouraged businesses to support adult liter- 
acy programs in their local communities. Many 
communities and several states developed coali- 
tions to facilitate communication and collaboration 
among literacy education providers. 



Although these early efforts are continuing, the 
focus in adult literacy education has changed 
during the latter part of the decade. Job-related or 
workplace literacy has become a national priority. 
This ERIC Digest examines different aspects of 
workplace literacy including the need for it, how 
it differs from general literacy, literacy skills 
needed for the workplace, patterns in practices and 
approaches, and resources for program develop- 
ment. 



The Need for Workplace Literacy Programs 

The impact of adult illiteracy on private industry is 
increasingly visible. Historically, the severity of 
the adult illiteracy problem was obscured by ade- 
quate employment for adults with little or no 
literacy skills, simpler definitions of literacy, faulty 
survey methods, and a stigma that kept (and still 
keeps) many people from admitting illiteracy or 



seeking help. Now, however, business and industry 
face a growing awareness of the extent — and 
costs— of illiteracy in the work force, as increasing 
technological advances and foreign competition 
raise workers' basic skill requirements. As a result, 
companies are finding that many more employees 
are functionally illiterate than those who fit former 
stereotyped notions (Fields, Hull, and Sechler 
1987). 

Demographic factors and changes in jobs are also 
creating a need for workplace literacy programs. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics' projections of labor 
force growth to the year 2000 suggest that there 
will be "sharply slower growth in the labor force, 
particularly among younger workers. . . [and] that 
the people who will be entering the labor force in 
the years ahead may not have the skills that 
employers need" (Riche 1988, p. 34). According 
to the report WORKFORCE 2000 (Johnston 1987), 
new jobs in the service industries— where most of 
the job growth is projected to occur— will demand 
much higher skill levels than the jobs of today. 
Very few new jobs will be created for those who 
cannot read, follow directions, and use mathe- 
matics Thus, new entrants as well as established 
workers will need literacy training in order for 
companies to remain productive and competitive. 

Workplace Literacy Versus General Literacy 

Workplace literacy and general literacy differ in 
purpose (Mathes 1987). In order to enter and thrive 
in the work force, individuals must possess certain 
basic literacy skills. The literacy skills needed to 
perform work successfully are commonly referred 
to as job-related or workplace literacy skills. Most 
employers are interested in a range of skills be- 
yond the traditional 3 Rs because today's work- 
place requires not only the ability to read, write, 
and compute, but also the ability to use these skills 
in problem solving (Gainer 1988, Sticht and 
Mikulecky 1984). In studies of workplace literacy 
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training, Mikulecky and others (1987) found that 
the types of reading and writing on the job differ 
considerably from the literacy activities of students 
in schools. They also noted that the majority of 
reading and writing activities in which adults 
engage is job-related. They point out that two 
factors are important in understanding the nature of 
workplace literacy: (1) the time spent in reading 
and writing averages two hours per day and (2) the 
difficulty level of the materials is high, ranging 
from 10th- to 12th-grade level or higher. 

Workplace Literacy Requirements 

What are the literacy or basic skills individuals 
need in order to succeed in the workplace? A 
number of recent studies have investigated this 
question and developed lists of skills. In 1983 the 
Center for Public Resources formulated a basic 
skills list that identified job-related basic compe- 
tencies in the following areas: reading, writing, 
speaking and listening, mathematics, scientific, and 
reasoning (Henry and Raymond 1983). 

Researchers at the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education compiled a list of skills 
needed by employees to enter and progress on the 
job. The list, which was verified by company and 
union trainers, consisted of the following skill 
categories: m athem atics, reading, writing, listening, 
and speaking (Hull and Sechler 1987). Some skills 
on the list (e.g., "completes forms and applica- 
tions") were only considered necessary for entering 
the job whereas others (e.g., "estimates areas or 
values") were listed as skills needed to progress in 
the workplace. Several skills (e.g., "handwriting is 
legible," "signs forms appropriately," and "speaks 
face to face") were considered necessary for both 
entering and progressing on the job. 

As a part of its project "Best Practices: What 
Works in Training and Development," the Ameri- 
can Society for Training and Development (ASTD) 
is studying basic skill requirements of the work- 
place. By focusing on the question "What are the 
skills employers want?," ASTD (Gainer 1988) has 
developed the following four categories of skills: 
(1) individual competence including communica- 
tion, comprehension, computation, and culture; (2) 
personal reliability including personal management, 
ethics, and vocabulaiy maturity; (3) economic 
adaptability including problem solving, learning, 
employability, and career development; and 



(4) group and organizational effectiveness includ- 
ing interpersonal skills, organizational skills, nego- 
tiation skills, creativity, and leadership. According 
to Gainer (1988) the first three categories of skills 
"focus on individual development — the set of skills 
people need to be able to make successful transi- 
tions into and within the workplace. . . . But [the 
fourth category consists of] essentials from the em- 
ployer perspective" (p. 6). When compared to the 
lists developed by Henry and Raymond (1983) and 
Hull and Sechler (1987), the ASTD list reflects the 
fact that the range of skills needed by workers is 
expanding. 

Patterns in Practices and Approaches 

Because of their diversity, workplace literacy pro- 
grams are difficult to characterize. However, seven 
case studies based on visits to industry-based pro- 
grams by researchers at the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education revealed the fol- 
lowing general patterns in the establishment and 
operation of workplace literacy programs: 

• Industry -based literacy approaches can be 
divided into two groups: (1) pre-1980, viewed 
primarily as traditional benefits for the em- 
ployee, and (2) post-1980, viewed primarily as 
instruments for achieving the company's ad- 
vanced technology goals. 

• Traditional programs were generally initiated in 
an era of company prosperity and security; new 
literacy skills programs were initiated during an 
era of foreign competition and rapid techno- 
logical change. 

• In some cases, new basic skills programs were 
initiated after it was discovered that employees 
lacked the basic skills with which to acquire 
more technical skills. 

• Diplomas or their equivalents are rapidly be- 
coming the new standard entry-level require- 
ment for industry. 

• Program evaluation tended to be informal and 
based on feedback from instructor, employee, 
and supervisor. 

• Most industry-based literacy training occurs on 
the company site, partly for employee conveni- 
ence, and partly because many employees find 
schoolroom environments inhibiting (Fields, 
Hull, and Sechler 1987, pp. 40-41). 
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Resources for Program Development 

Because of the interest in workplace literacy pro- 
grams, a number of publications that can be used 
to guide program development are beginning to ap- 
pear in the literature. The following items provide 
information on this aspect of workplace literacy. 



• Adult Literacy : Industry-Based Training (Fields, 
Hull, and Sechler 1987) contains seven case 
studies of industry-based literacy programs. A 
series of recommendations to help training plan- 
ners and instructors meet the expanding need 
for workplace literacy programs is included. 



• Job-Related Basic Skills: A Guide for Planners 
of Employee Programs (Business Council for 
Effective Literacy 1987) is a step-by-step guide 
to planning and implementing an effective job- 
related employee basic skills program. Part One 
provides general principles to guide the effort. 
Part Two discusses 12 basic steps to take in 
deciding on the purpose and content of a basic 
skills program, implementing it, and ensuring 
its effectiveness. Part three considers some spe- 
cial issues related to program development. 
Fourteen illustrative cases are provided through- 
out the guide. 



• Guidelines for Developing an Educational Pro- 
gram for Worker Literacy (Massachusetts State 
Executive Department 1987) contains guidelines 
developed to assist Massachusetts Private Indus- 
try Councils, social agencies, unions, business- 
es, and education providers in designing literacy 
programs appropriate to the workplace. The 
bulk of the paper provides suggestions for pro- 
gram development. 



• Let ABE Do It: Basic Education in the Work- 
place (Mark 1987) lists business, industry, 
union, and Job Training Partnership Act- 
supported efforts to provide public and private 
employees, as well as some prospective em- 
ployees, with the basic literacy skills they need 
to perform in the workplace. Information given 
for each program includes title, provider, ad- 
dress, contact person, telephone number, and 
description of program. 



For More Information 

Business Council for Effective Literacy. Job-Related 
Skills: A Guide for Planners of Employee Programs. 
BCEL Bulletin No. 2. New York, NY: BCEL, June 
1987. (ED 285 974) 

Fields, E.; Hull, W.; and Sechler, J. Adult Literacy: 
Industry-Based Training Programs. Research and De- 
velopment Series No. 265C. Columbus, OH: National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University, 1987. (ED 284 981) 

Gainer, L. ASTD Update: Basic Skills. Alexandria, 
VA: American Society for Training and Development, 
February 1988. (ED 291 882) 

Henry, J. F., and Raymond, S. Basic Skills in the U.S. 
Work Force: The Contrasting Perception of Business, 
Labor, and Public Education. New York, NY: Center 
for Public Resources, November 1982. (ED 229 456) 

Hull, W., and Sechler, J. Adult Literacy: Skills for the 
American Work Force. Research and Development 
Series No. 265B. Columbus, OH: National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1987. (ED 284 980) 

Johnston, W. B. Workforce 2000— Work and Workers 
for the 21st Century. Indianapolis, IN: Hudson Insti- 
tute, 1987. (ED 290 887) 

Mark, J. L., ed. Let ABE Do It: Basic Education in 
the Workplace. Washington, DC: American Associa- 
tion for Adult and Continuing Education, 1987. 
(ED 288 080) 

Massachusetts State Executive Department. Guidelines 
for Developing an Educational Program for Worker 
Literacy. Boston, MA: MSED, 1987. (ED 284 071) 

Mathes, D. Workplace Literacy. Unpublished paper, 
November 1987. 

Mikulecky, L. et al. Training for Job Literacy De- 
mands: What Research Applies to Practice. University 
Park, PA: Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy, 
Pennsylvania State University, 1987. (ED 284 968) 

Riche, M. F. "America's New Workers." American 
Demographics vl0/n2 (February 1988): 34-41. 

Sticht, T., and Mikulecky, L. Job-Related Basic Skills: 
Cases and Conclusions. Information Series No. 285. 
Columbus, OH: ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, 
and Vocational Education, 1984. (ED 246 312) 
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g ||; g : workplace Literacy: Lessons from Practice 
ERIC Digest No. 131 by S. Kerka and S. Imel 
ColumbusV OH: ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career^ 
’ ; i V Opatipn al ; Educ ation ,v?l 993 . o(3ED;. ;6 



The fifth national education goal established in 
September 1990 states that ”by the year 2000 
every adult American will be literate and will 
possess the skills necessary to compete in a global 
economy and to exercise the rights and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship" (National Governors 1 
Association 1990, p. 11). To reach the goal of 
universal literacy in the United States, five 
objectives were established. The second of these 
objectives — all workers will have the opportunity 
to acquire the knowledge and skills needed to 
adapt to constantly emerging new technologies, 
new work methods, and new markets through 
public and private vocational, technical, workplace, 
or other innovative programs — is the focus of this 
Digest. Designed to furnish readers with informa- 
tion that can be used in implementing goal five, it 
provides practice illustrations gleaned from work- 
place literacy programs. Following a brief over- 
view of the status of workplace literacy, project 
highlights that are potentially useful to program 
developers are described. It concludes with re- 
sources that can be consulted for additional 
information. 

The Status of Workplace Literacy 

During the 1980s, workplace literacy was cata- 
pulted to national prominence by the perception 
that, as a nation, the United States was losing its 
competitive edge. Viewed by many as a solution 
to the nation’s economic woes, the area of work- 
place literacy became a growth industry within the 
education and training community. Workplace 
literacy programs were developed with the goal of 
raising workers’ basic skills so that they could 
perform more effectively in increasingly complex 
work environments. Many diverse strategies and 
programs have been implemented to address the 
need for a better educated work force (Imel 1992). 

Because of the nature of workplace literacy pro- 
grams, there are no accurate estimates of numbers 
of programs and participants. Since 1988, how- 
ever, more than 200 programs have been funded 
under the U.S. Department of Education’s National 



Workplace Literacy Program, including several that 
are statewide initiatives. 

Due to increased federal and state support for 
workplace literacy efforts, more project descrip- 
tions are available. Although workplace literacy 
programs must be customized to a particular work 
environment and workplace culture, the program 
descriptions provided here have special features 
that illustrate innovative approaches to basic skills 
development and/or they encountered particular 
problems that provide useful information to pro- 
gram developers about what works and doesn't 
work (Imel and Kerka 1992). 

Program Descriptions 

SALSA (Southwest Advanced Learning System 
for Adults) (1991). Project SALSA capitalized on 
several trends in its unique approach to workplace 
literacy: home computer use, family literacy, and 
productivity improvement through human resource 
development. Building on the known link between 
computer-assisted instruction and literacy enhance- 
ment, Macintosh microcomputers were placed in 
the homes of Motorola production line employees 
in Arizona. Following 14 hours of training, em- 
ployees used home computers to access structured 
lessons in reading, language, math, spelling, and 
critical thinking available through NovaNet, a soft- 
ware library at the University of Illinois. Recom- 
mendations include the following: expert trainers 
to provide system training at a pace that ensures 
understanding; troubleshooters/technical support 
staff who are local and accessible; a shared-cost 
purchase program to enable employees to buy the 
microcomputers in their homes; and a software 
library to ensure that computer use and learning 
continue after the project ends. 

Workplace Literacy Instruction for College 
Preparation of Health Care Workers (Perm 1992). 
The shortage of health care workers for technical 
positions prompted this program designed to 
prepare health care paraprofessionals for college 
programs and advancement to these positions. 
Although the paraprofessionals had high school 
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diplomas or equivalencies, their low literacy skills 
prevented them from entering college programs. 
The 153 participants were taught in union facilities 
6 hours per week for 8 months, on their own time. 
The curriculum, based on literacy task analysis of 
college health occupations programs and textbooks, 
included reading, writing, and math directly related 
to health care job practices. Collaborative learn- 
ing, videotaped biology and chemistry lectures for 
independent study, and college preparatory educa- 
tional counseling were also featured. A committee 
of student representatives provided ongoing feed- 
back about participant concerns and reactions. 
Recommendations were as follows: initial screen- 
ing for reading and math as well as writing, then 
individualized instruction to focus on an individ- 
ual's weaker areas; pre- and post-program assess- 
ment of career-related motivation and career 
knowledge; a "tryout" orientation to college prep- 
aration to help people determine their motivation 
for a long-term program; accommodation for those 
who find instruction too fast paced (for example, 
peer tutoring); college placement tests taken imme- 
diately after program completion to maximize the 
effects of the program; and ongoing support (such 
as tutoring and counseling) provided throughout 
college. 

Workers 9 Education for Skills Training 
(O'Gorman 1991). The Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour (SFL) adapted Ontario Federation of 
Labour’s BEST program to meet the special needs 
of low-literate workers in the province. W.E.S.T. 
(Workers’ Education for Skills Training) was de- 
signed to address the following needs: more SFL 
members in the service sector than in manufac- 
turing, the geographic isolation of sites, and the 
English as a second language (ESL) needs of 
Canada Natives. Based on the premise of literacy 
for empowerment, W.E.S.T. focused on participa- 
tory learning. Thirteen workers, from six compa- 
nies whose workers were SFL members, attended 
a 2-week residential training program for course 
leaders. They returned to their worksites certified 
to implement programs, which featured cooperative 
learning, self-pacing, confidentiality in regard to 
individuals' skill levels, and curriculum materials 
created and developed by participants. Recom- 
mendations include the following: programs should 
begin with the premise that low-literate persons 
already know how to learn for they have used 



coping skills for years; training manuals should 
include more cross-cultural materials; course lead- 
ers should have English communication skills and 
perhaps should know other languages in programs 
featuring ESL, and they should respect other cul- 
tures and have a collective leadership style; and 
rigorous, documented evaluation of a program's 
effects on skill levels is needed to demonstrate its 
worth to employers. 

Competitive Skills Project (1992). Workers with 
limited written and verbal skills cannot participate 
fully in total quality management (TQM), a con- 
cept being used in business and industry to ensure 
continuous attention to the quality of products and 
services by all members of an organization. Thus, 
the goal of the Competitive Skills Project (CSP) 
was to improve chemical industry workers' skills 
for implementing quality principles and techno- 
logical innovation. Needs assessments, literacy 
audits, and task analyses were used to develop 
context-based customized curricula in three areas: 
language-based literacy (e.g., understanding in- 
structions, following directions), numerical literacy 
(e.g., understanding specifications, implementing 
statistical techniques), and basic computer literacy. 
The following recommendations were made: con- 
sistency of project staff and business partners is 
critical to effectiveness; cooperation of line super- 
visors should be ensured in such areas as release 
time for class attendance and acceptance of TQM 
input from newly trained employees; and formula- 
tion of customized curricula is an ongoing process 
requiring continual modification. 

Rural Workplace Literacy Project (1991). 
California agribusinesses deal with increasingly 
complex agricultural technology and an emphasis 
on quality control in production, but many of their 
workers are temporary, nonnative English speakers. 
The Rural Workplace Literacy Project provided 
literacy classes at 15 worksites to 264 migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers, the majority with limited 
English proficiency and less than a sixth-grade 
education. A core curriculum for agriculture was 
tailored to each site and included whole language, 
cooperative learning, and problem-posing ap- 
proaches. The curriculum emphasized communica- 
tions in the workplace and life skills for entering 
mainstream U.S. society. Recommendations were 
as follows: a core curriculum should emphasize 
math and a broad matrix of communication skills; 
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employers need to be informed about the benefits 
and implications of workplace literacy, particularly 
the connection to productivity; the diversity of 
levels and objectives among students could be 
addressed with a variety of peer support techniques 
(tutoring, small practice groups, discussion circles, 
homework groups), giving workers an opportunity 
to practice teamwork skills; and individualized 
educational plans should be practical instruments 
expressing reasonable learning expectations. 

Resources for Further Information 

A number of groups and organizations provide 
information on workplace literacy. Two that are 
national in scope are described here. 

Adult Learning and Literacy Clearinghouse , 
Division of Adult Education and Literacy, U.S. 
Department of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, 
S. W., Mary E. Switzer Building, Room 4428, 
Washington, DC 20202-7240; (202) 732-2396. 
Provides a variety of information on workplace 
literacy including two publications featuring the 
National Workplace Literacy Program (NWLP): 
Workplace Education: Voices from the Field 

(1992) and Workplace Literacy: Reshaping the 
American Work-force (1992). The latter is a 
source of information on exemplary projects 
funded by the NWLP. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career , and 
Vocational Education , Center on Education and 
Training for Employment (CETE), 1900 Kenny 
Road, Columbus, OH 43210-1090; (614) 292- 
4353; (800) 848-4815. Free publications on the 
topic of workplace literacy include Digests and 
Trends and Issues Alerts. Also developed Work- 
place Literacy: A Guide to the Literature and 

Resources , which includes an extensive annotated 
bibliography of workplace literacy resources and 
program descriptions. (Available as IN 352 from 
CETE’s Publication Office for $7.00 plus $3.50 
shipping and handling.) Provides information 
services including searches of the ERIC database, 
which contains many project and program 
descriptions. 
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• You have read why workplace literacy programs, in general, are needed. What do you 
consider are the 2-3 main needs to be fulfilled by workplace literacy programs? 

1 . 

2 

3. 

• You have read how workplace literacy programs differ from other literacy programs. 
What characteristics define a program as a workplace literacy program? 



Topics to Consider 


General Literacy 


Workplace Literacy 


Teaching methodology: 
Materials: 

Students (diversity): 
Assessment and evaluation: 
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What are the four categories of skills according to Gainer? How does you program 
address skills in these four categories? 



Gainer's Skills Categories 


Your Program 



















Activities: Reading 1 



Explain to a general literacy adult educator the definition, components, types of 
materials, form of delivery, and evaluation of workplace literacy. 

Create a brochure illustrating and/or explaining workplace literacy. 
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READING 2 




Impact of ISO 9000, SPC or CQI, and TQM on Workplace Literacy 



Increased global competitiveness and the creation of the European Common Market have 
caused U.S. business to institute procedures to ensure the manufacture of quality products as well 
as the acceptance of products. ISO 9000, Total Quality Management (TQM), and Statistical 
Process Control (SPC), often now called Continuous Quality Improvement (CQI), are initiatives 
related to increased quality of products and services. Workers are being called upon to make 
decisions, often during production, that will affect the quality of the finished product. New skills 
are required to make those decisions. 



TQM. W. Edwards Deming, Joseph M. Juran, and Philip B. Crosby are major TQM (total 
quality management) theorists. Deming stresses "the importance of market research, the need to 
control variation in all processes, and the importance of working closely with suppliers . 

Juran stresses continual improvement in quality; upper management using hands-on leadership 
in establishing such things as policies, goals, and plans; and training in quality for the 
management team in addition to the quality department. Crosby "defines quality as conformance 
to requirements" and that the performance standards (requirements) are the absence of defects. 



Deming analyzed the characteristics which, if present, create an environment conducive to 
TQM. His six basic principles of a quality environment are as follows: 

• Quality is defined by the customer and is a result of improving the process. 

• Understanding and reducing variation in every process is a must. 

• Long-lasting quality improvements must originate with top management's commitment 
to improvement. 

• Change and improvement must be continuous and involve every member of the 
organization. 

• Education and training of all employees is a prerequisite for constant improvement. 

• Individual performance ranking schemes including rewards serve to impede natural 
initiative and fracture the team philosophy. 2 



SPC or CQI. SPC (statistical process control) is a set of procedures that use statistical 
techniques to help ensure quality. SPC is a means by which production-floor operators can 
control product quality. However, it also requires operators to determine when and what type 
of corrective action is needed. SPC also requires workers to use some mathematics, have 
charting capabilities, and understand the math processes and measures underlying their job. 



j D. D. Bragg, Implementing Tech Prep: A Guide to Planning a Quality Initiative (Berkeley, CA: National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, University of California at Berkeley, 1992), pp. 6-4 to 6-6. (ED 356 313) 



2 . 



Ibid., p. 6-8. 



o 
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ISO 9000. In 1987, an international set of standards, ISO 9000, was developed by the 
International Organization for Standardization. The purpose of the ISO 9000 standards is also 
to ensure quality. The standards consist of 20 interrelated elements: management responsibility; 
quality system; contract review; design control; document control; purchasing; product supplies, 
product identification and traceability; process control; inspection and testing; inspection, 
measuring, and test equipment; inspection and test status; control of non-conforming product, 
corrective action; handling, storage, packing, and delivery; quality records; internal quality audits, 
training; servicing; and statistical techniques. 3 ISO 9000 does not specify how quality is to be 
achieved but does ensure that the processes needed are in place, functioning, and documented. 

To gain ISO 9000 certification from an auditor, a company must expend not only time 
(perhaps years) but also money (typically $100,000 for a manufacturing plant with 300 
employees) learning how to document its own procedures, which throws a spotlight on the 
procedures. Many companies are willing to undergo the disruption and expense, however, 
because ISO 9000 is a virtual requirement to trade in the European Common Market and is 
widely demanded by customers elsewhere; thus, it is perceived as a competitive advantage. 



3. R. G. Clery, "ISO 9000 Quality Systems: Application to Higher Education" (Unpublished report, October 4, 1993). 
(ED 363 163) 
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Reflection on Reading 2 



What is the goal of each of these initiatives: ISO 9000, SPC/CQI, and TQM? How 
does each initiative impact workers? 



1. ISO 9000 

Goal: 



Impact: 



2. SPC 

Goal: 




Impact: 



3. TQM 

Goal: _ 



Impact: 



Why are companies willing to undergo the time and expense required to gain ISO 9000 
certification? 



3 

ERIC 
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Activities: Reading 2 



• Visit a business in the area, and ask a worker to describe his/her job and explain his/her 
daily job tasks (what is needed for ISO 9000 certification). 

• Contact a human resource manager and find out what initiatives the company is using. 
Write a brief summary. 

• Create a list that matches basic skills to a work initiative. 



Work Initiative 


Basic Skills 
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Worker-Centered Learning: A Union Guide to workplace Literacy 
by A. R. Sarmiento and A. Kay, 7-16 

Washington, DC: AFL-CIO Human Resources Development Institute, 1990 (ED 338 863) 



Agenda for a Changing Workplace 



In today’s workplaces, change is often unexpected, unavoidable, and threatening. Planning for change is 
one way unions can help control the impact on their members. In developing their agenda for changing 
workplace, many unions look to their established labor-management relationships. Working together as 
equals, unions and employers have been able to plan for change and reduce or eliminate its harmful 
effects. A worker education strategy that includes workplace literacy is frequently an important part of 
that agenda for change. 



Unions Respond to Change in the Workplace 

Finding solutions to changing workplace needs has 
always been a priority for the American labor 
movement. In a constantly changing work envi- 
ronment, unions have sought from their earliest 
days to harness the benefits of change for their 
members. Over the years, unions led their mem- 
bers through the transition from an economy based 
on small craft shops to the complex industrial base 
of the twentieth century. They saw to it that their 
members got the education and training they 
needed for changing jobs, and they exercised the 
leadership of this highly skilled workforce to im- 
prove living standards and working conditions. 



As AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland described 
the trend several years ago in remarks to an AFL- 
CIO Training and Education Conference — 

Unions will be going to the bargaining table to 
negotiate learning programs and learning time, 
along with work time. 

The joint problem-solving mechanism of collective 
bargaining gives unions an equal voice with em- 
ployers in addressing workplace concerns. With 
joint problem-solving, unions contribute as equal 
partners with employers in finding answers to their 
shared problems. By bringing workers’ views to 
the table— through their union— the process sup- 
ports the principle of democracy in the workplace. 



Today the pace of change is accelerating. Unions 
are constantly reviewing and revising their plans 
for serving their members in a changing work en- 
vironment. As always, education and training can 
be a key part of unions’ broad agenda for assisting 
members in responding to change. 



The collective bargaining relationships that unions 
have established with their employers enable work- 
ers and their employers to come together to discuss 
today's new workplace needs. These relationships— 
and other established labor-management struc- 
tures— provide an appropriate forum for responding 
to the complex workplace changes in today’s 
economy. 



Our Broad Strategy for Change Is Threefold 

Any planning for change in the workplace needs to 
recognize at least three factors that affect how 
work gets down in any industry. 

1. equipment — the tools, materials, and technology 
that are made available to help accomplish 
work; the physical environment of the job. 

2. work processes — the way work is structured and 
jobs are designed to support the accomplish- 
ment of desired tasks. 

3. worker skills — the education or training that will 
enable workers to perform their jobs effectively. 
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Changes in any one of these interconnected factors 
has an impact on the others. Take new technology 
as an example. A strategy for introducing high- 
tech tools can't ignore any of the three work 
factors. For each factor, the strategy should seek 
to fit the new work situation to workers' needs— 
not simply to help workers adapt to the new tools. 
For instance, is the new equipment designed so 
workers can perform their jobs comfortably, safely, 
and effectively? Will job responsibilities, and 
therefore job classifications, need to be redrawn? 
Will workers have access to the training they want 
to fully understand and use the new equipment? 

The foundation for worker skills are the basic 
skills we refer to as workplace literacy. Your 
union's activities in workplace literacy can effec- 
tively address your members' changing skill needs. 
In this way, your literacy efforts can support your 
broader strategy for change in the workplace. 
That's why literacy programs are a key item on our 
larger agenda for workplace change. 



As a union n ego tiator I khohr that our wage scale 
'\dnd>: ; . standard of living are dependent on . . . 

mbderniza tion, What is not so evident is the 

need for an allocation of investment capital not just 
to capital stock, but; most importantly, to human 
capital; i.e., human resources. 

Lynn R. Williams, President 
United Steelworkers of America 
ffestimony to House Ways arid M earis Committee 

October 25, 1989 



Preparing for Change Is a Joint Concern 

Employers and unions each have vital interests that 
bring them to the table to plan for change in the 
workplace. Employers want a productive, profit- 
able operation (or, in the public sector, a cost- 
effective one). Unions want to serve workers' 
needs. Ideally, both goals can be met when both 
sides anticipate change and prepare for it together. 

Unions can help employers plan their response to 
new factors in the workplace. How will new 
services or product lines affect the equipment that 
workers use in their jobs? How might jobs be 



redesigned to make the best use of workers' exist- 
ing skills? What kinds of training are needed to 
update employees' skills? 

To bring their long-term organizational plans and 
strategies to life, employers need to enlist the help 
of their workers, through their unions. An em- 
ployer who's serious about planning for change 
must share its long-term goals with the union. 
When the union has early access to this informa- 
tion, workers can contribute to the planning pro- 
cess and can help develop a response to change 
that both sides can live with. 

For employers, involving union representation in 
the planning process is good management. It can 
minimize disruption and productivity losses by 
involving the affected workers through their union. 

For your union, an agenda for change can directly 
support your fundamental mission of service to 
your members. Unions are using the forum of 
labor-management relations to protect their mem- 
bers' employment rights in the face of a changing 
work environment. These protections extend 
across all three aspects of work— the physical 
equipment, the content of workers' jobs, and the 
skills they use in their work. 

. . . American labor unions have always had edu- 
cation and training programs as part of their broad 
agenda. From the days of the early craft guilds, 
when one generation of workers trained the next, 
unions have understood that maintaining a highly 
trained workforce is a source of labor's strength. 
Today labor unions are exploring new avenues for 
education and training, in keeping with the fast 
pace of change in our work sites. 

This Agenda Needs Support from Public Policy 

Our labor-management initiatives alone won't 
provide the relief our members seek in a changing 
work environment. These efforts can be successful 
only when public policies support the needs of 
American's workers in a changing economy. 
Those policies include trade, tax, and capital 
investment— investment in both capital equipment 
and "human capital." 
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Developing our nation's human resources will 
require a strong public commitment to education 
and training. Privately funded programs in the 
workplace can't replace the publicly funded educa- 
tion and training systems. The two must go hand 
in hand. 



So, while labor's strategy for workplace change 
will naturally draw on the labor-management 
mechanisms we've described here, unions have a 
continuing role to play as advocates of effective 
public investments as well. 



Negotiated Responses to Change 

Unions have devised creative solutions jointly with management to address members' needs in a 
changing workplace: 

• new technology 

Advance notice of new equipment or technology is now required under many union contracts. 
With advance notice, unions can work with management to cushion the impact of the new 
I ^ on members' jobs. 

job content 

A number of unions have established the right to negbtiate not only new jo^ classifications but dlsm 
the qualifications required for those jobs. When unions take the lead on these issues, job content 
can be determined on the basis of their to of workplace needs. 

• advancement opportunity 

||:||:As work processes change, some unions^ lines of promotion for their 

members. These career ladders open new avenues for advancement with existing employers. 
Equally important is posting job openings so members are fully informed of advancement 
ySl^PPPortunities. 



Unions 1 Stake in Education and Literacy 



A union-sponsored education or training program that includes literacy can be a key part of your union’s 
broader agenda for responding to change in the workplace. It can add significantly to the lineup of ser- 
vices you offer your members. Because your union represents the interests of the learners (your mem- 
bers), your union is the natural organization to sponsor such a program. You won't want to participate 
in a poorly designed program, though; your members and the union can lose more than they gain. 



Worker Education Promotes Our Broader 
Objectives 



Education and training— including literacy pro- 
grams— are key ingredients in your union's broad 
strategy for helping your members deal with 
changes in the workplace. What's equally true is 
that education and training help serve your mem- 
bers and strengthen your union. 



A union-sponsored education or training program 
that includes basic literacy skills can help you 



achieve many of labor's basic workplace objec- 
tives: 

1. protecting your members 9 employment security 

An example is the Amalgamated Transit Union 
(ATU), whose members have faced new drivers' 
license tests in order to keep their jobs as bus 
drivers. The tests were mandated under federal 
legislation setting national standards for com- 
mercial driver licenses. The ATU took steps to 
help its members prepare for the exams. A 
union-developed study guide and tapes have 
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helped members improve their basic reading 
and test-taking skills as well as review driving 
requirements. 

2. increasing your members ' job advancement 
opportunities with their employer 

The Bakery Workers (at Nabisco) and Machin- 
ists (at Boeing) are among the unions that have 
negotiated new career paths so members can 
take advantage of job restructuring and related 
training to advance in their careers. 

3. advancing the safety and health of your mem- 
bers in their workplace 

Through its asbestos abatement and hazardous 
waste removal training program, the Laborers 
Union has enabled members to qualify for new 
jobs, while protecting the health of its members 
and the public. 

4. expanding opportunities for quality education 

The American Federation of Teachers, together 
with the AFL-CIO and other affiliates, has been 
a leader in advocating quality education at the 
primary, secondary, and postsecondary levels. 

5. reaching out to new members 

Education and career advancement were key 
issues for District Council 37, American Fed- 
eration of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees (AFSCME) when the union organized 
New York City hospital workers in the late 
1960s. The result was the establishment of 
educational benefits for workers covered by 
AFSCME's collective bargaining agreements 
with the city. That education program contin- 
ues as one of the labor movement's largest. 

6. serving members' diverse educational needs 

Responding to members' interest in educational 
and self-improvement classes, the Steelworkers 
created "self-interest classes" for workers at 
Ohio Steel Tube. The children of union mem- 
bers got their own special classes as part of the 
wide-ranging joint program that the United 
Auto Workers have developed with Chrysler in 
Delaware. Citizenship and English language 
courses have been among the special classes 
available to recent immigrants through the La- 
bor Immigrant Assistance Project sponsored by 
the Los Angeles County Federation of Labor. 



"What the union is doing is great. It's giving every 
employee the opportunity of bettering themselves, n 

Teacher aid enrolled in a 
union-sponsored college degree program 

"I would never in a million years have gone back to 
school . . . I owe it all to the union. 71 

Sewage treatment worker enrolled in 
a GED program sponsored by his union 



Unions Should Sponsor These Programs 

Certainly literacy programs, as part of a broader 
education and training effort, can help you further 
your union's objectives in the ways we've just 
described. But those programs need to carry your 
union's imprint. We believe unions should sponsor 
those programs themselves. Unions are the most 
appropriate organizations to run learning programs 
for their members. (See the box on the next page.) 

Even when the program has employer involvement 
and support, the union is still the best choice to 
sponsor the program. The union is the one organi- 
zation that represents the potential learners, and it's 
uniquely positioned to look after their interests. 
It's an organization that the workers have elected 
themselves, and they trust it to make decisions on 
their behalf. That’s why many of the most suc- 
cessful programs are operated by unions on behalf 
of their members— even programs that receive fi- 
nancial support from employers. Those employers 
recognize that the union can make the program 
succeed. 

As the sponsor of a program, you have a variety of 
options as to what your union's role will be. . . 
your options can include hiring your own teachers 
and operating the program yourself, entering into 
agreements with local schools or community 
groups, or participating in joint labor-management 
programs where the union is an equal partner with 
the employer. You'll have to decide which ap- 
proach is most appropriate for your union. But no 
matter which approach you choose, the union 
needs to be in a position to plan and oversee the 
program from start to finish. 
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Why Unions Should Provide Education and Training Themselves 

♦ Workers go to their union when they need help. Naturally, they look to you for advice and assis- 
tance on job training and career advancement matters. 

i|| Your members know the union represents their interests' unconditionally. That representation is 
||||: ^guaran teed blithe riand fl aw^ii Ai|the|s;^e:tm 

III always be evaluating them for their job performance and productivity. Your members; vrili bet more 
|| comfortable in an education or training program that’s not identified with their supervisors. 

♦ Workers want their employer to judge them solely by their work performance. Having an educa- 
tion program sponsored only by the employer can confuse that ev alu ation p roces s . 

; • You know your members and communicate well with them I: Your members know :tKey can tallc 
freely with their union about their educational needs and shortcomings. • 

\*£.You know their jobs and understand the changes that occur in their worksites. 

know how to involve learners— your members— in designing the kinds of programs they want 
|||;and need. 

♦ Your members will be reluctant to participate in a program without their union’s endorsement. 

They trust your judgment. : \ 



Education Isn’t Just About Schools 



Why is education an issue for the workplace? 
Why not just improve the schools? 



Schools can't handle the vast needs of workers in 
a changing workplace. First, three-quarters of the 
people who will be working in the year 2000 are 
already out of school. Most of them are already in 
the workforce, and it's there that they'll confront 
their need for further education and training. 
Unions and employers have a responsibility to 
reach out and serve adults who are no longer in 
school. 

This doesn't mean that classes must be job-related 
or that they must be held at work. What it does 
mean is that the workplace is an ideal place to 
reach adults who want to continue to add to their 
skills and knowledge. Unions (and employers) are 
in a good position to do that. 



Second, our existing adult education system isn’t 
prepared to respond to the changing skill needs in 
the workplace. Adult education is seriously under- 
funded . . . [with] the resources to serve only a 
tiny fraction of the adults who need basic skills 
assistance. Most adult education courses are 



oriented to the traditional high school curriculum 
or to preparation for a high school equivalency 
degree. But the basic reading, writing, and math 
skills taught in school are very different from the 
basic skills workers use on the job, according to 
several studies. Moreover, many of the workers in 
search of new skills already have their high school 
degrees. It's no wonder then that the dropout rate 
from the traditional adult education programs is 
extremely high. Workers often don't find what 
they're looking for. With some exceptions, these 
programs tend to have little connection to the 
workplace basic skills that workers seek. 

Similarly, volunteer-based literacy programs aren’t 
generally equipped to help workers adapt to chang- 
ing workplace requirements. Recent visibility in 
the media has raised expectations about what the 
volunteer movement can accomplish, and these 
programs are striving hard to keep pace with that 
need. Unfortunately, though, they are often over- 
taxed by a lack of resources and are largely in- 
experienced with education and training for the 
workplace. 

Programs based in the workplace have another 
advantage: learners who share similar job experi- 
ences support one another. Their group experience 
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reinforces learning. It's also a living model for 
group problem-solving. 

Workplace Literacy Initiatives Are Timely 

The heightened public interest in workplace liter- 
acy gives a special timeliness to unions' initiatives 
in worker education. So does the widespread 
national concern about maintaining a skilled and 
competitive workforce in a changing economy. 
The public is now more aware that education and 
training should be a lifelong process, that we need 
opportunities to continually update our knowledge 
and skills. This trend has focused new attention 
on workers' skills. There's a growing general 
understanding that education and training programs 
based in the workplace can help us keep in step 
with a changing economy and society. 

But employers for the most part have been 
unwilling to take a leadership role in responding to 
changing skill needs in the workplace. They sim- 
ply aren't making the necessary investments in 
worker training and education. The initiative in 
establishing or expanding these programs must 
often be assumed by the union if workers' skills 
are to be kept current. 

Recent national attention on workplace literacy 
puts unions in a stronger position to leverage 
employer support for new or broader programs. 
There is a growing public expectation that em- 
ployers have a responsibility for keeping their 
workers' skills up to date. The expectation is re- 
inforced by groups such as the federally appointed 
Commission on Workforce Quality and Labor 
Market Efficiency, which recently added its voice 
to those advocating greater employer investments 
in training. Even some prominent employer asso- 
ciations agree. In this climate, employers are like- 
ly to be more receptive to education and training 
initiatives from unions. 

Literacy Is No Cure-All, Though 

Like some employee assistance programs that 
appear to be well-intentioned, education and train- 
ing programs— and especially literacy programs— 
can be the vehicle for policies that run contrary to 
the best interests of workers and their unions. As 
a union leader, you'll want to be careful in 



selecting and recommending the specific 
approaches that will be used. If the employer 
attempts to establish a workplace literacy program 
that doesn't meet your members' needs, why would 
you give the union's endorsement? Your members 
will want you to look after their interests. The 
employer will need to bring the union into the 
planning process, where you can jointly devise an 
approach that satisfies your members. 

Similarly, guard against unrealistic expectations. 
Workplace literacy programs are often promoted as 
a solution to all kinds of workplace problems, from 
worker safety to productivity. But . . . these pro- 
grams are effective only as part of a broader labor- 
management plan to solve those problems together. 
Merely establishing a workplace literacy program 
unconnected to the other major needs at the work- 
place is most likely to cripple the program's 
effectiveness. 



When to •• Just Say No 11 

Workplace literacy programs can be abused. A 
badly designed program can harm your members 
and your union. If an employer advocates a pro- 
gram that doesn’t meet your members' needs, just 
say, "No." 

• Don't sign on to a program if you're not a full 
partner in it. A lesser role for the union means 

: you : : can't be sure your members' legitimate 
interests are protected. 

• Don't endorse approaches before you’ve exam- 
ined their potential impact on your members. 
You might unknowingly recommend activities 
that damage their employment rights and oppor- 
tunities, their self-respect, or their dignity. 

• Don't let the content and goals of the program 
be : imposed by others. Most adults reject pro- 
grams that only teach what someone else says is 

. ’’good for them.” Instead, adults choose pro- 
grams where they can learn what they them- 
selves wish to leam. 
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How are unions supportive of workplace literacy programs? How might you use these 
reasons to good advantage in the way you conduct the program in which you teach? 

If you teach in a non-union environment, how can you gain the support of the workers? 



• Complete this mind-mapping activity about unions. In mind mapping, elements related 
to the central idea— in this case. How unions support workplace literacy programs are 
listed in the outlying circles. An example of a related element— Financial — is given. If, 
for example, unions support workplace literacy programs financially in two ways, those 
ways could be listed in the circles attached to that stem. 





Contact and visit with a union member or non-union worker at any area business and, 
through interviewing, ask how workplace education could benefit the business. Make 
a chart of the advantages and disadvantages using the form provided on the following 
page. 



O 

ERIC 
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Advantages of Workplace Education 


Disadvantages of Workplace Education 
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"The Corporate Culture Climate at the Crossroads: Back to the Future" 
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In its 1984 annual report, General Electric said, 
"A company must change faster than the world 
around it. . . . You are either the very best at what 
you do or you don't do it for very long" (Pascarella 
1986). This statement could be aligned to the 
uncertainties of today’s corporate environment. 
Corporate culture has become a household word 
and is being perceived as a panacea by some 
boardroom executives. 



Peters and Waterman’s best seller In Search of 
Excellence (1982) has prompted organizations to 
strive to reproduce the "excellent" companies as 
young artists are striving to reproduce the color 
and lines of the great masters. Since Ouchi's 
Theory Z describing the transition from a top-down 
power structure to a structure in which power is 
shared at all levels, many organizations are chang- 
ing their culture focus toward team managers, with 
employees being their own bosses. 



One can define corporate culture only nebulously 
as the sum total of how employees and manage- 
ment think, feel, act or do not act. The habits of 
a culture may be viewed as analogous to the habits 
of a family or of an individual, "an organizational 
character" (Selznick 1952, 1957) having its own 
roots, holding its own concepts, beliefs, lifestyles, 
and norms to live and work by. 



Seemingly, stories and myths help to indoctrinate 
and socialize new employees into the habits, 
values, and philosophies of a culture (Pacanowsky 
and O'Donnell-Trujillo 1982, Wilins 1983). Clyde 
Kluckholm characterizes culture as "the set of 
habitual and traditional ways of thinking, feeling, 
and reacting that are characteristic of the ways a 
particular society meets its problems at a particular 
point in time" (Ernest 1984, p. 49). Problem solv- 
ing can only be attained in a strong communicating 
family and in a strong communicating culture. 



How does a corporation bring together an array of 
unique personalities from vastly different fields of 
experience and with different beliefs in such a way 
that they feel a universal commitment to their spe- 
cific work place (Frost et al. 1985)? The Japan- 
ese have been successful because it is the custom 
of their culture to communicate their strong cohe- 
sive values on a national scale (Deal and Kennedy 

1982) . We might reason that it is this continual 
communication of a united culture that makes the 
difference between succeeding or failing. 

C. S. Ford supports Kluckholm's theory when he 
explains that strong culture communication is 
"composed of responses which have been accepted 
because they have met with success (Schwartz and 
Davis 1981, p. 35)." The organization itself ap- 
pears to have "socially created meanings" (Putnam 

1983) . As Tompkins and Cheney posit, "the orga- 
nization influences the individual and the indi- 
vidual influences the organization" (Putnam and 
Pacanowsky 1983, p. 14). 

In this era of deregulation, technology, foreign 
competition and merger mania, corporations are 
forced to respond to a changing cultural climate. 
Change can be so subtle that it is difficult to 
identify. John Naisbitt speaks to this point in his 
book Megatrends— 

As a society, we have been moving from the 
old to the new. And we are still in motion. . . . 
No longer do we have the luxury of operating 
within an isolated, self-sufficient, national eco- 
nomic system; we now must acknowledge that 
we are part of a global economy (1982, p. 1). 

This driving, competitive economy has caused us 
to lose face with the Japanese in the automobile 
industry and with the Germans in the machine tool 
industry. Our tools were once the pride of the 
world (U.S. Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion 1983, pp. 6-7). Not only have we been losing 
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face, but we have been losing market shares in 
many other basic industries since the 1960s 
(Drucker 1985). The self concept ofU.S. industry 
is sorely shattered. It has been imperative for 
industries to change dramatically or to risk losing 
their competitive position in the world market. 

Menninger, vice-president group manager at 
Burson-Marsteller notes that the experiences of the 
recent recession taught business that "the pursuit of 
success has been reconceived as a kind of daily 
struggle for survival" ("Finding What Makes 
People and Organizations Prosper" 1984). Since 
group culture is a habit pattern (Peters and 
Waterman 1982), it lends security in helping 
people cope with environmental struggles. 

In short, we could theorize that a cohesive culture 
is a significant crutch in mastering a changing 
environment. Furthermore, since the focus of a 
culture is primarily on the people who do the 
communicating, the mechanism for productivity 
can be found in the beliefs, action, and behavior of 
managers and employees (Schein 1986). 

This paper focuses on the transformation of human 
resources which has occurred because of the 
changing economic, social, and technological cli- 
mate. The paper stresses innovation and entrepre- 
neurship as a major corporate challenge and 
emphasizes the mutual dedication of managers and 
employees to the achievement of company goals 
through interpersonal communication. 

Negative Attitude Toward Change 

Change is becoming such a natural way of life for 
the corporate world that Barrett (1985) finds it 
a ppropriate to create the nonce word cambietics 
that she defines as the new science of managing 
change. Companies are becoming more aware that 
"organizations are human institutions, nonmechani- 
cal systems. ... In order for one to change ... its 
members must develop new skills, assumptions, 
and values. . . (Kilmann et al. 1985, p. 264). 
Resistance to change, a natural trait, springs from 
the inherent need for security that compels a 
person to desire the same type of breakfast each 
morning, to insist on the same product brand, or to 
strive to retain the same daily lifestyle pattern. 

Obviously, any change from habitual daily proce- 
dure or the comforting, protective ritual of pattern 
may cause tension and stress. Moreover, when a 



drastic change in an employee’s work life is 
imminent, he/she may use the defense of denial in 
order to maintain equilibrium by refusing to accept 
the reality of change (Pascarella 1987). Clearly, 
according to Alan Frohman and Marc Fenton, 
change consultants, dramatic changes in the cli- 
mate of a culture can be likened to the grieving 
process in death and dying. For the most part, 
even the survivors need a chance to mourn (Pas- 
carella 1987). For this reason, it is suggested that 
generosity to their less fortunate colleagues serves 
as a solace to them. 

Not so long ago, even employees who did not 
particularly like their jobs viewed their work 
environment as a dependable place where they 
were needed. And in a certain sense, it was relax- 
ing to go home at night knowing the seniority 
alone would give them a place to work year after 
year until they received the gold watch of retire- 
ment. 

However, the world of work is no longer taken for 
granted. More than ever before, the critical or- 
ganizational changes (Thome 1987) are causing 
psychological trauma as employees fear the un- 
known— either losing their jobs or at least becoming 
redundant. Downsizing— an overused euphemism in 
business circles today— literally means firing, 
laying-off, or some form of employee extinguishing 
(Mindszenthy 1986). 

For both emotional and economical reasons, em- 
ployees have a need to talk back and ventilate their 
frustrations in a face to face encounter with 
management. When DuPont experienced a crisis, 
the business manager went to the New Jersey plant 
at 5:00 a.m. and stayed for three shifts to talk to 
employees about the company's financial plans 
(Morse 1987). 

Appropriately, IBM traditionally thinks of its 
employees as the company. When its Greencastle, 
Indiana, plant was no longer cost effective, John 
Akers, president and C.E.O., flew to the plant; in 
an overall company meeting, executives and em- 
ployees were told at the same time about the plant 
closing. During this meeting, employees were told 
that they could have a job in the company's plants 
in other cities, early retirement was arranged for 
those nearing retirement, and retraining was made 
available for those who did not want to move. 
The employees were saddened and stunned, but did 
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not complain or rebel because of the options 
offered and because they were the first to be 
informed (personal interview 1986). Francis 
Bacon was aware of the desirability of being 
informed when he noted: "There is nothing makes 
a man suspect much, more than to know little." 



There is no single method of managing change that 
is absolutely supreme (Pascarella 1987); however, 
there is an overwhelming agreement by change 
agents that employees must be considered first. 
Many companies are finding themselves at the 
crossroads of a complex reorganizational phenome- 
non. As they prepare to make dramatic changes 
for survival, their employees are feeling the im- 
pact. Employees not only need to be treated more 
seriously, but they need to be continually informed 
for maximum operational effectiveness. 



Communication: Tell The People 



Sociologist Emile Durkheim views the culture of 
an organization as a positive device which controls 
moral values. If family loyalty is a favored value, 
teamwork could engender greater motivation, com- 
patibility, and productivity (Schein 1986) in the 
corporate household. 



Management is beginning to ask whether the peo- 
ple whose lives are affected should not be part of 
the decision-making process. In an effort to quell 
rumors and generate greater respect and credibility, 
there is a trend toward continual communication 
concerning the company goals and job security 
(Kanter 1986). Robert Marquis of Burson- 
Marsteller urges that meetings be held quickly and 
periodically even if there is nothing substantial to 
report. The manner and very act of communicat- 
ing may be just as important as what is said 
(Pawelek 1985). 



In any event, employees have the inalienable right 
to be informed of operations that affect their lives 
and well-being (Gerard 1986). Senator Howard 
Metzenbaum of Ohio has proposed a bill that 
would prevent plant closings without advance 
notice to employees. This bill would require that 
workers be informed ninety days in advance, but 
without any consulting or negotiating privileges 
(Kiplinger 1987). 



Unfortunately as Tom Peters (1987) notes, "great 
America’s answer to efficiency ... is still to elimi- 
nate people rather than view them as a primary 



source of value added. There are no excellent 
companies." 

Kanter (1987) suggests identifying change with the 
learning process in order to diminish the threat 
factor. If employees envision change as a means 
of retraining or redevelopment for the survival of 
their jobs and their organization, they will be more 
tolerant of the company’s position. More than ever 
before, employee involvement and support are 
needed to combat employee resistance (Stackel 
1985-1986, Grubbs and Reidenbach 1986). 

J. Paul Dittman, vice-president for corporate plan- 
ning at Whirlpool, struggled over sharing the com- 
pany’s new five-year "roadmap to the future" with 
employees. If the privileged information were 
leaked to its competitors, the entire innovative plan 
would be destroyed. His final decision was that 
since the employees are the company, and execute 
the plans, they must be told (Moskal 1986). 
Whirlpool maintains that this type of climate 
brings about cultural unity. 

Employees As Management Teams 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr. is still following his father’s 
philosophy which is still right on target. He 
stresses a value that helped to build IBM: 

I believe the real difference between success 
and failure in a corporation can very often be 
traced to the question of how well the organi- 
zation brings out the great energies and talents 
of its people (Watson 1963, p. 4). 

Appropriately, companies are increasingly sharing 
the state-of-the-art with their employees who do 
the work. And at the same time, they are spending 
more time listening and encouraging creativity and 
innovativeness. Moreover, many of the larger 
organizations have adopted an attitude of entre- 
preneurial flexibility that perceives a certain 
amount of calculated failure as a learning experi- 
ence (Jennings 1987). 

Until the late 1970s, corporations still rigidly fol- 
lowed the chain of command, until the innovative 
products of global competition and a world quite 
different from the one we were familiar with, re- 
quired more decision-making minds (Drake 1986). 
According to Drucker, being close to the market 
and the customer takes a lot of team effort (Drake 
1986). 
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In citing his book, Every Employee a Manager , 
Myers envisions that if everyone in the organiza- 
tion has employee-owner commitment, involve- 
ment and teamwork will follow (Myers 1970). 

One way to better understand Myers' theory is 
through the success story of Springfield Romanu- 
facturing Center (SRC). In 1982 when Inter- 
national Harvester was facing turbulent times, it 
sold SRC to thirteen management employees, who 
in turn, made the existing employees the managers 
of the company. Employees had access to all 
company information and were to receive any 
profits. This motivation sent sales to 16 million in 
1983 and to 30 million in 1985. Employee owner- 
ship sparked revitalization (Denton 1987). 

In the same view, General Motors and the Saturn 
experiment is an innovative employee-as-manager 
project. The United Auto Workers and General 
Motors gave the status of quality managers to six 
thousand employees who were viewed as manage- 
ment with no time clocks and a guarantee of job 
security and profit-sharing. Working in self- 
directed teams, they were motivated, productive, 
and inherently seemed to develop a new passion 
for their work (Hoglund 1986). 

In addition, compare the Campbell Soup Company 
which has virtually remained in a strong position, 
because even during emerging environmental 
change, people still eat soup. Not surprisingly, 
Campbell wanted to be innovative just to thrive 
and to celebrate a new market focus. After meet- 
ing with 1200 employees at the front office to get 
their input on how to improve the quality of work 
life, fifty business units were coached by an entre- 
preneur. Anthropologists and psychologists were 
brought in to speak on cultural attitudes about 
soup. Awards and compensations were given. 
The results were far more dramatic than the com- 
pany anticipated as sales and earnings doubled and 
tripled (Baum 1986). 

Entrepreneurial Management 

As was mentioned previously, nowhere has change 
been more shattering than in the massacre of mid- 
dle management. Too many chiefs and not enough 
Indians is not cost effective in today's intensely 
competitive market. The future promises no 
respite in this economic and competitively stressful 
climate. Business is meeting the challenge by 



welcoming innovation with entrepreneurial partici- 
patory management styles (Kanter 1983). The 
term "entrepreneur" was coined by a French econ- 
omist J. B. Say approximately two hundred years 
ago, and at the same time, he defined the term as 
a person who "shifts economic resources out of an 
area of lower and into an area of higher pro- 
ductivity and greater yield" (Drucker 1985). 

In other words, entrepreneurs are placed in a posi- 
tion of power to improve business. According to 
Kanter, "they push the creation of new products, 
lead the development of new production technolo- 
gy, or experiment with new, more humanly respon- 
sive work practices" (Kanter 1983). Entrepreneurs 
must be given the authority to go out on a limb 
and get nonroutine things done. As an example of 
entrepreneurial thinking, Hewlett-Packard's long- 
term growth rate is attributed to the company's 
belief that every employee should strive to be an 
entrepreneur (Uttal 1983, p. 66). 

Xerox has created a new way of corporate life 
with employee teamwork, commitment, and busi- 
ness improvements. CEO David T. Kearns proud- 
ly tells about the 100,000 employees at Xerox who 
are problem solvers and trouble shooters for the 
company that brings them profit; he estimates cost 
savings of two billion dollars annually. One team 
solved a laser-printer field problem that engineers 
had failed to solve in five years, with savings for 
the company of one million dollars a year (Thomp- 
son 1986). 

Kanter (1986a) asserts that above all other quali- 
ties, an entrepreneur must know how to organize 
others and delegate work. In the traditional sense, 
managers were present in their offices to solve 
short-term problems; now entrepreneurs work with 
the people, alter moods, and change the way 
people think about what is necessary and possible. 

Drucker (1985) comments that in an entrepre- 
neurial style of management, each employer has 
freedom to become a trailblazer by using his initia- 
tive and sharing his ideas. 

In Hertzberg's findings of managing human re- 
sources, he maintains that management must make 
the work interesting if an employee is to feel 
passionate about his job (Hertzberg 1987). Data 
from many of his employee interviews revealed 
that when people were dissatisfied with their jobs, 
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they attributed that feeling to the work itself 
(Hersey and Blanchard 1982). 

Similarly, Chris Argyris' findings in his compari- 
son of bureaucratic/pyramidal values with human- 
istic/democratic values reveal that entrepreneurial, 
democratic, humanistic values make work life 
more exciting and challenging. This in turn fosters 
motivation, brings about intergroup cohesiveness, 
and helps both employees and the organization to 
develop to full potential (Hersey and Blanchard 
1982). 

The significance of modem times suggests that our 
work system must shift to a more participatory, 
innovative managerial system where the managers 
switch from status decision-makers to contributing 
coaches w'ho place the ball in the hands of the 
workers (Kanter 1986b). 

John Brodie, former quarterback of the San 
Francisco 49ers football team, gives insight into 
true incalculable team energy— 

When you have men who know each other very 
well and have every ounce of their attention — 
and intention— focused on a common goal, and 
all their energy flowing in the same direction, 
this creates a very special concentration of 
power. Everyone feels it. The people in the 
stands always feel it and respond to it, whether 
they have a name for it or not (Beck and 
Hillmar 1984, p. 22). 

Organizational Goals and Objectives 

Traditional leadership styles cannot develop the 
kind of team work to which Brodie refers; this 
style depends on an enthusiastic, dedicated coach. 
As a coach believes his team is number one, a 
manager must believe his company is number one. 
Instead of directing the plays from his office, he 
manages his team by walking around (MBWA). 

The coaching management symbols MBWA means 
being there, staying in touch, listening, teaching, 
innovating, emphasizing and facilitating on the 
field with the team (Peters and Austin 1985). For 
the most part, it means using common sense or 
humanistic management in dealing with the 
employees involved in the work. MBWA means 
many things when common sense is not so 
common; for instance, it can mean finding out 
what people are thinking, w'hat type of problem 



they are facing, or what is "bugging" them. It 
allows employees freedom to operate on their own. 
An example that could be classical is told about 
Don Vlcek, president of Domino's Pizza Distribu- 
tion Company: 

He was on one of his regular field trips, and 
a supervisor was complaining that in the 
process of delivering dough to one particular 
shop, delivery people had repeatedly broken 
an exposed basement window. Vlcek 
whipped a $20 bill out of his pocket and 
said, "Buy some plywood and cover it 
permanently. . . . We don't have any rules 
that prevented you from doing that. I expect 
you, within reasonable limits, to do what 
needs to be done" (Peters and Austin 1985, 
p. 380). 

President Vlcek gave his supervisor clear direction 
as to the strategy expected. Employees need to 
have direction and to understand that the corporate 
purpose is built on personal purpose and on the 
basis of what needs to be done (Frohman and 
Pascarella 1986). Without direction and a clearly 
defined roadmap of organizational goals and objec- 
tives, efforts of employees may fail (McTague 

1986) . 

Many companies today are spelling out their goals, 
values, and ideals to employees through mission or 
purpose statements. This mission or purpose state- 
ment concretely communicates to the employees 
the philosophy of the company and how employees 
must direct their efforts (Frohman and Pascarella 

1987) . As leadership and clarity of company pur- 
pose is defined in a mission statement, employee 
teams have a specific goal to follow in their daily 
decision making. 

As an example, 3M has one ingrained motto, 
"Never kill an idea" (Corbett 1986). Many 
successful products, including the post-it-notes, 
evolved from that single motto. A purpose/mission 
statement encompasses the reputation and personal- 
ity of a company's culture; e.g., IBM's "customer 
service, excellence, and respect for the individual" 
(Frohman and Pascarella 1987) has been a recog- 
nized mission of the company world-wide. 

Geoff Nightingale, executive vice-president of 
Burson Marsteller, the New York -based public 
relations firm, indicates that his firm has been 
barraged with requests for mission-generating goals 
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Reading 4 continued 



and objectives from European firms (Pascarella 
1986b). 

The mission statement may be the key for top- 
down commitment. Employees must have role 
models for commitment ideals; they easily detect 
any inconsistency between written policy and 
executive performance. At the same time, it is the 
manager’s first job to assume that his employees 
are committed. Schatz and Schatz (1986) imply 
that showing trust in employees and giving them 
freedom to perform may evoke a self-fulfilling 
prophecy of commitment. 

Most important, the entire organization should be 
provided with a definition of the reputation that the 
company intends to live up to in conducting busi- 
ness. The positions of management and workers 
may blur as the two groups focus together on what 
is important for the company. Such a situation 
echoes to Marshal McLuan’s theme, "No passen- 
gers on spaceship earth; we are all crew." 

Conclusion 

This paper focused on the transformation of human 
resources which has occurred because of the 
changing economic, social, and technological cli- 
mate. It discussed employee attitudes toward 
change and the ethical duty of management to 
keep employees informed of impending change. 
The paper stressed innovation and entrepreneurship 
as a major corporate challenge. Finally, it empha- 
sized the need for mutual dedication of managers 
and employees to the achievement of company 
goals. Future research would call for greater 
sensitivity between management and employees in 
the execution of the change process. 
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Reflection on Reading 4 



• As described in the reading, what is corporate culture? 

• List the reasons why knowing the corporate culture is important to you as a workplace 
literacy instructor? 

• What challenges do you foresee in working within a corporate culture and a union 
environment? 



Activities: Reading 4 



Create a lesson that will incorporate the concept of corporate culture into one of the 
basic skill areas (math, reading, language, etc.) 

Locate an article from an area newspaper or business magazine that reflects an idea 
stated in this reading. 
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APPLICATION ACTIVITY 




The Context of Workplace Literacy : The Workplace 

• Develop a written plan for a presentation you could use to gain the support of representa^ 
tives of business, industry, and labor for a workplace literacy program. 
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TOPIC: The Context of Workplace Literacy: The Workplace 



Evaluation Guidelines 



Directions: Check your competency with the following criteria: 

Learner 

Self-Check 

Did you— 



Review 

Checklist 

Did the leamer- 





1. Provide an overview of the key characteristics of workplace 






literacy programs? 






2. Describe how such programs differ from other literacy programs? 






3. Indicate how such programs can develop the major skills 






employers desire in their employees? 






4. Indicate the impact of such programs on organizational goals and 






objectives and on the business initiatives valued today (e g., ISO 






9000, TQM, SPC, CQI)? 






5. Highlight the benefits of such programs? 






6. Underscore the need for cooperation between all involved parties 






(e.g., representatives of the program, the company, the union, non- 






union workers)? 





Leamer: 



Reviewer: 



Level of Performance: If the evaluation results indicate a need for further competency 

development— or if the learner wishes to pursue the topics covered in further breadth or depth— 
please refer to the supplementary resources described in the Annotated Bibliography, which 
follows. 
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Annotated Bibliography 



Alvarez, C. "An Experienced Worker's View of the Workplace." Vocational Education Journal 
v67/n3 (March 1992): 34-35. 

This production foreman's account of what is needed for success in the workplace, including 
training, provides a perspective on the changing workplace and the need for training. 

Camevale, A. P.; Gainer, L .J.; and Meltzer, A. S. Workplace Basics: The Essential Skills 

Employers Want. ASTD Best Practices Series: Training for a Changing Workforce. 1st ed. San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1990. (ED 319 979) 

This book is designed to provide readers with an in-depth understanding of the 16 skills that 
employers believe are workplace basics. The nine parts present information about— 

economic importance of the 16 skills and a theoretical basis for why these skills are 
important; 

learning to leam— the foundation skill on which all other skills are based; 

reading, writing, and computation— the skills on which technical competence is built; 

oral communication and listening — the skills that enable people to communicate effectively 
on the job; 

problem solving and creative thinking— the adaptability skills that enable workers to be 
flexible in the workplace; 

self-esteem, motivation and goal setting, and employability and career development — the 
developmental skills that enable people to keep and hold jobs and to move up the career 
ladder; 

interpersonal skills, teamwork, and negotiation— the group effectiveness skills that enable 
people to work together productively; 

organizational effectiveness and leadership— the influencing skills that enable people to 
bring a task to completion; and 

the applied approach, including a model for establishing a workplace basics program. 

A 40-page list of references and suggested readings is included, as well as a name index and 
a subject index. 

Camevale, A. P.; Gainer, L. J.; and Meltzer, A. S. Workplace Basics Training Manual. San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1990. (ED 319-980) 

A result of a 3-year study, this document gives step-by-step instructions for establishing and 
implementing a program to teach the basic skills necessary in the workplace. The resulting 
programs use the applied approach that motivates learners by linking learning to improved job 
performance. The document is intended for practitioners and administrators responsible for 
providing private or public training programs; administrators and instructors involved in basic 
skills programs; business and management consultants; and secondary, postsecondary, 
vocational, and adult educators. The introduction explains what skills employers want. The 
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next section explains the document's format, including the meaning of various symbols used. 
The bulk of the document explains these steps of program development: 

• Identifying job changes or problems related to basic workplace skills 

• Charting a course for building management and union support for workplace basics training 
programs 

• Developing and presenting an action plan to management and unions, including guidelines 
for selecting outside training providers 

• Performing a task analysis 

• Designing a curriculum 

• Implementing the program 

• Evaluating and monitoring the program 

A glossary, index, and five appendices conclude the document. The appendices profile two 
workplace basics training program experiences, give information on locating providers of basic 
skills and getting help in setting up the program, provide a sample form that can be used to 
request proposals from potential providers, and provide generic curriculum guidelines. Lists 
of recommended reading accompany most chapters. 

Developing Workplace Literacy Programs. Bloomington, IN: Language Education Department, 
School of Education, Indiana University, 1992. (ED 348 578) 

This packet contains a series of five brochures that discuss workplace literacy program 
development. Each brochure deals with a specific aspect of such programs and reflects the 
expertise of several successful program developers and instructors. The brochures cover the 
following topics: (1) gaining management support; (2) working with management and unions; 
(3) discussing training needs; (4) recruiting students; and (5) planning ahead. The brochures 
follow a question-and-answer format and provide specific suggestions for the various aspects 
of setting up a workplace literacy program. 

"Myth # 15: Management and Labor Agree on Literacy Goals." The Literacy Beat v4/n3 

(August 1991): 1-4. (ED 336 547) 

This issue of the Education Writers Association newsletter focuses on the differing views of 
workplace literacy efforts held by labor unions and company management. 

Passmore, D. L.; Garcia, T.; Silvis, B. L.; and Mohamed, D. A. Requirements for Workplace 
Literacy: An Interindustry Model. University Park, PA: Department of Vocational and Indus- 
trial Education, University of Pennsylvania, 1990. (ED 326 671) 

Demonstrates analytical methods for relating the production and consumption of goods and 
services in an economy to the requirements for literacy among its workers. Uses an economic 
model developed by economist Wassily Leontief, called the interindustry model, to expose the 
links among production, consumption, employment, and literacy. 
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Philippi, J. W. "Basic Skills/Workplace Literacy Training." In Human Resource Management 
and Development Handbook, 2nd ed., edited by W. R. Tracey. New York, NY: AMACOM, 
1994. 



An experienced workplace literacy practitioner provides a summary perspective tying work 
place literacy to the broader human resources perspective. 



Service Employees International Union, AFL-CIO, CLC. Workplace Education from A to Z: 
A Handbook for SEIU Local Union Leaders. Washington, DC: American Labor Education 
Center, 1992. (ED 347 395) 

Designed to provide guidance for the local union setting up a worker education program from 
basic skills to job training, this publication is based on the experiences of many different 
Service Employees International Union locals with many diverse programs. It shares lessons 
learned, gives warnings and directions, and explains solutions for successful programs. 

Sticht, T. G. Functional Context Education Workshop Resource Notebook. San Diego, CA: 
Applied Behavioral and Cognitive Sciences, 1987. 

Establishes the foundation for functional context education from a research perspective and 
indicates how to apply the concept. 



Taylor, M. C.; Lewe, G. R.; and Draper, J. A., eds. Basic Skills for the Workplace. Toronto: 
Culture Concepts, 1991. (ED 333 180) 



A practitioner's guide to developing literacy training programs for workers that contains 28 
chapters divided into four parts: understanding the need for workplace literacy, identifying 
workplace training needs, examples of practice in workplace basic skills training, and dis- 
covering approaches for program development. 
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The Context of Workplace Literacy 
The Learner 



Introduction 



Through the various ages and stages of life, the characteristics of learners change. As they 
age and mature, learners have a deeper wealth of experience upon which to draw, tend to become 
more self-directed, want to immediately apply what they have learned, and may develop increased 
intrinsic motivation. 

As a workplace literacy instructor, you can capitalize on your learners' ability to im- 
mediately apply what they learn in a real-life situation as well as their past work experiences. 
However, you will also need to address any unresolved work and learning issues. Adults who 
participate in workplace literacy programs may have gender-related work and learning issues, 
display cultural differences, be educationally disadvantaged, or possess a learning disability. 
Although they may be challenged by a variety of circumstances, it is important that each be 
perceived as an individual learner who brings unique strengths as well as unique needs to the 
program. 

The media have made people aware of the significant learning needs that must be addressed 
if the nation's work force is to advance in economic productivity. However, it is not useful to 
approach workplace literacy programming from the perspective of the "medical model" in which 
remediation of problems is the focus and the adults are seen as needing to be cured in some way. 
Indeed, because the findings of teaching-learning research are pointing vigorously to learner 
participation as an essential component of effective learning, it is logical that a far more fruitful 
thrust will be to elicit and build on learner strengths. Then learners are more likely to perceive 
of themselves as capable of participating and making contributions. Further, it accords them the 
dignity and respect they deserve as adults. 

Adult workers bring to the educational setting a great deal of knowledge from their work 
as well as from their family and daily lives. They have been functioning, effectively in most 
respects, in a job, family, and community setting. They may not recognize themselves how 
valuable a resource this is; they may take it for granted, much as others with strong literacy skills 
often take those for granted. Learners should be helped to identify and analyze what they have 
achieved in their work and elsewhere. They will be encouraged to value it as it is made explicit, 
shared, and used as the basis for further learning. 

Learners who have not done well in previous formal education experiences should not be 
assumed to lack intelligence. Many school environments have not been conducive to success for 
learners of differing learning styles, who may have been made to feel incapable as well as 
powerless. Further, as Jurmo and Fingeret point out— 

This assumption ignores the tact that many nonreading adults have not attended schools or 

that they have attended only sporadically. More fundamentally, however, numerous studies 

document the fact that intelligence and success in school do not necessarily coincide. 
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Intelligence test bias, educational system cultural bias, and environmental and economic 
circumstances often militate against successful performance of school tasks. 1 

Jurmo and Fingeret also caution against judging nonreading adults within the framework 
of a dominant group's reading and writing-based culture. The learners' subculture may be pri- 
marily oral, grounded in talking with others to learn and share information. Additionally, mem- 
bers of the leamers's close community may assist each other, with some undertaking reading and 
writing tasks while others contribute in different ways. These learners understandably are likely 
to resist educational isolation, yet can be assisted in adopting new roles in a setting that is 
supportive and encouraging. 

Men, women, and minorities, as adult groups, have different ways of perceiving the work- 
place and different ways of reacting to it. Within each of these groups is a diverse set of 
individuals. The readings in this learning guide will help you better understand the people who 
will attend the program so that you can be sensitive to the diverse points of view and experiences 
they will bring to learning. It will also provide an opportunity to consider the multiple perspec- 
tives necessary when engaging a group of learners in a workplace literacy program. 



Objectives 



• Apply the theories of adult education (andragogy) to the development of workplace 
literacy programming. 

• Identify barriers to learner success (e.g., gender barriers, economic barriers) and strategies 
for overcoming these barriers. 

• Identify the impact of workplace diversity and ways to make programming more cultur- 
ally sensitive. 

• Identify signs of learning disabilities and intervention strategies for addressing them. 

• Modify lesson and program plans to meet the needs of adults regardless of their gender, 
culture, or existing learning disabilities. 



1. A. Fingeret and P. Jurmo, eds., Participatory Literacy Education (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1989), p. 10. 
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To Help You Meet the Objectives 



• Study the material that follows: 
Reading 1: The Adult Learner 



~ Teaching Adults: Is It Different? 

~ Guidelines for Working with Adult Learners 



Reading 2: Gender-Related Work and Learning Issues 



~ Women, Human Development, and Learning 
~ Women, Work, and Literacy 



Reading 3: Cultural Differences 



~ Adult Education and Multiculturalism 

~ A Guide to Specific Cultural Differences in Hispanic Students 
~ Is Your Program Culturally Sensitive? 

~ Addressing Workforce Diversity and Cross Cultural Issues 



Reading 4: The Learning Disabled 



~ Teaching Adults with Learning Disabilities 
~ Dealing with Adult Learning Disabilities 




• Reflect on the questions posed after each reading. The questions are designed to help 
you clarify and extract meaning from the reading that can be helpfully applied. There 
are benefits to both individual and interactive reflection— 

~ As an individual, consider how you would apply the information either in the program 
to which you are already assigned or in a program to which you might be assigned. 

~ If you are able to discuss these questions with other instructors or program staff, try 
to get other perspectives on the reading. Compare notes on the ways the ideas can 
be and have been applied in their experience. If the experiences differ, help each 
other probe the possible reasons for the differences. 

• Complete the Application Activity. 

• Evaluate your own competencies using the Evaluation Guidelines. This is an opportunity 
to assess your own learning and identify any areas in which you feel less competent or 
confident. If indicated or desired, take advantage of the opportunity to review the related 
material in the Annotated Bibliography. You may also want to seek out a more experi- 
enced person who can be a mentor to you on this topic, helping you assess your compe- 
tency and acting as a resource person. 

• Ask your reviewer to evaluate your skills also. Be sure to note the input from the 
reviewer that can provide the basis for your further competency building. 
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To Help the Reviewer Guide and Evaluate Learner Performance 



These learning guides have been designed to allow for maximum flexibility of use. For 
those individuals using them for professional development (without ties to a formal program), the 
guides allow for self-study. Such use may, however, limit the opportunity for interaction and 
practice in a group setting. Therefore, if learners are completing these guides in a group setting 
under your direction, it is strongly recommended that you identify such opportunities and capital- 
ize upon them. 

Reflection questions at the end of each Reading and an Application Activity and Evaluation 
Guidelines at the end of each learning guide provide opportunities for you, as a reviewer, to 
monitor learner progress and evaluate learner performance on the workplace literacy knowledge 
and skills being developed. However, your expectations should be based somewhat on the 
learner's background (e.g., previous instructional experience) and the learner's progress in the 
program. Individuals with previous experience as instructors in workplace literacy programs 
should be expected to extend their thinking and activities beyond the level expected of those 
without such experience. 

For example, if the learner is asked to "define company culture," individuals without 
instructional experience would be expected to respond solely on the basis of their reflections 
concerning the readings provided within the guide. The responses expected of individuals with 
instructional experience, however, should go beyond the readings, incorporating their real-world 
experiences as well. Likewise, as individuals complete more and more of the learning guides, 
their work should reflect that progress. Knowledge and skills gained in earlier guides should be 
integrated into their reflections and activities as they work through later guides. 

Flexibility can also be provided concerning how the learner will demonstrate competency. 
At a minimum, the learner should submit written descriptions, definitions, and explanations to 
demonstrate successful completion of the Application Activity. These should be evaluated— by 
both you and the learner — using the criteria provided in the Evaluation Guidelines. If feasible, 
however, you should also arrange to meet with the learner to discuss his or her written docu- 
mentation. At that time, you could also pose hypothetical or actual situations related to the skill 
criteria and ask the learner how he or she would handle those situations. Another possibility 
would be to ask individuals to perform the skill as part of a presentation or demonstration to 
others in the class or group. 

It is also desirable that, whenever possible, you and the learner identify opportunities for 
expanding on the learning experiences presented in the guide— ways for the learner to apply the 
learning more deeply and broadly. The question, "What plans do you have for learning more 
about the skill covered in this guide?" could well be a standard one. In many cases, the learner 
can use his or her work in the Application Activity as a building block for further exploration. 

In summary, the learning situation is not one in which strict criterion-referenced standards 
based on percentage attainment or mastery levels are suitable, nor would one mode of demon- 
stration be feasible— or appropriate— for everyone. You and the learner should discuss and reach 
agreement in advance on the level of achievement expected and mode of demonstration to be 
used so as to create the optimal learning experience. The intent is for the learner's professional 
development to be competency-based, rigorous, and designed to motivate further learning, yet 
sensibly adapted to the situation and to the learner's needs and abilities. Hopefully, the learners 
will carry this flexible philosophy and approach into their own workplace literacy programs. 
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READING 1 



Teaching Adults: Is It Different? . !||IH11 
ERIC Digest No. 82 by S. 1m 

Columbus, OH: ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and 
Vocational Education, 1989 (ED 305 495) 



The adult education literature generally supports 
the idea that teaching adults should be approached 
in a different way than teaching children and ado- 
lescents, groups sometimes referred to as preadults. 
The assumption that teachers of adults should use 
a style of teaching different from that used with 
preadults is based on "informed professional opin- 
ion; philosophical assumptions associated with 
humanistic psychology and progressive education; 
and a growing body of research and theory on 
adult learning, development, and socialization" 
(Beder and Darkenwald 1982, p. 143). Following 
a discussion of the major model underlying this 
assumption, this ERIC Digest examines research 
that investigates differences in these teaching styles 
and suggests considerations for practice. 

The Andragogical Model 

Malcolm Knowles (1980, 1984) is attributed with 
developing the most cogent model underlying the 
assumption that teaching adults should differ from 
teaching children and adolescents (Beder and 
Darkenwald 1982). By contrasting "andragogical" 
or learner-centered methods with "pedagogical" or 
teacher-centered methods, Knowles argues that 
adults differ from preadults in a number of im- 
portant ways that affect learning and, consequently, 
how they approach learning. Therefore, according 
to Knowles, the more traditional pedagogical 
model is inappropriate for use with adults. 

The following assumptions underlie Knowles' 
(1984) andragogical model: 

• Adults tend to be self-directing. 

• Adults have a rich reservoir of experience that 
can serve as a resource for learning. 

• Since adults' readiness to learn is frequently 
affected by their need to know or do something, 
they tend to have a life-, task-, or problem - 



centered orientation to learning as contrasted to 
a subject-matter orientation. 

• Adults are generally motivated to learn due to 
internal or intrinsic factors as opposed to 
external or extrinsic forces. 

Although the assumptions underlying the andragog- 
ical model have to do with how adults learn, the 
model has clear implications for teaching practice: 
if adult learning differs from preadult learning, 
then it follows that adults should be taught dif- 
ferently (Beder and Darkenwald 1982, Feuer and 
Geber 1988). 

Since he first proposed the model, Knowles has 
gradually modified his position regarding the con- 
trast between how preadults learn (pedagogy) and 
how adults learn (andragogy). According to Feuer 
and Geber (1988), "what he once envisioned as 
unique characteristics of adult learners, he now 
sees as innate tendencies of all human beings, 
tendencies that emerge as people mature" (p. 33). 
Nevertheless, the andragogical model has strongly 
influenced the adult education field, with one result 
being the assumption teaching adults should differ 
from teaching children and adolescents. 

What the Research Says 

Although the andragogical approach to teaching 
adults has been widely espoused by adult educa- 
tors, until recently there has been no effort to test 
whether teachers do actually use a different style 
when teaching adults. Two studies (Beder and 
Darkenwald 1982; Gorham 1984, 1985) examined 
this area by investigating the following questions: 
Do teachers teach adults in a different way, and if 
so, what are these differences? In both studies, 
subjects were teachers who taught both adults and 
preadults. In the Beder and Darkenwald study, 
information was collected solely through a self- 
report questionnaire. Gorham used an adaptation 
of Beder and Darkenwald's questionnaire for the 
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initial phase of her study, followed up with class- 
room observations of a small number of her sam- 
ple for a second phase. 

In order for the instruction of adults to differ from 
the instruction of preadults, teachers have to per- 
ceive that there are differences in how adults learn. 
Both studies investigated perceptions of these 
learning differences and found that teachers be- 
lieved adults to be significantly more intellectually 
curious, motivated to learn, willing to take respon- 
sibility for their learning, willing to work hard at 
learning, clear about what they want to learn, and 
concerned with the practical applications and im- 
plications of learning than were children and 
adolescents. 

In both studies, as a result of these perceived 
differences in how adults and preadults learn, 
respondents reported significant differences in 
teaching styles. As compared to teaching children 
and adolescents, when teaching adults, they spend 
less time on discipline and giving directions, pro- 
vide less emotional support to students, structure 
instructional activities less tightly, and vary their 
teaching techniques more. Beder and Darkenwald 
also found significant differences in adult classes 
in greater use of group discussion, more adjust- 
ment in instructional content in response to student 
feedback, and a greater relationship of class mate- 
rial to student life experiences. 

The self-reported differences in teaching behavior 
were not verified through Gorham's (1984, 1985) 
follow-up classroom observations. Although she 
found that with preadults, teachers tended to 
provide more emotional support and overtly to be 
more directive, overall, the use of directive teacher 
behavior was essentially the same with both pre- 
adults and adults. In interviews, teachers "spoke 
often of the responsiveness of adult students and of 
the quality of discussion in adult classes. . . but 
these differences ... did not appear to influence 
teachers to adopt the less directive, more student- 
centered approaches to teaching adults they had 
reported" (1985, p. 205). 

The only exception to the lack of congruence be- 
tween self-reported and observed behavior was in 
the classrooms of teachers who changed their 
classroom environments when teaching adults. 
Gorham (1984) observed that a nontraditional, less- 
formal room arrangement (e.g., chairs in a circle) 



that put the teacher in closer proximity to the stu- 
dents led to a "clear use of the more student- 
centered approach prescribed for teaching adults" 
(p. 79). Furthermore, Gorham noted that in her 
study only female teachers made such adjustments. 

Additional findings related to Gorham's analysis of 
the classroom observations are as follows: 

• Teachers with more formal training in adult 
education tend to use student-centered ap- 
proaches the least. 

• Differences among teachers, in both adult and 
preadult classes, are more pronounced than dif- 
ferences between the adult and preadult classes. 

• Teachers who are the most flexible and respon- 
sive in both adult and preadult classes are in the 
following groups: less-experienced teachers, 
female teachers, teachers who taught personal 
enrichment adult classes, secondary teachers, or 
teachers reporting high teaching differences 
between how they taught adults and preadults. 

Considerations for Practice 

Is teaching adults different? Based on the litera- 
ture discussed here, the answer is both yes and no. 
Although teachers perceive adults as being 
different, these perceptions do not automatically 
translate into differences in approaches to teaching. 

Perhaps a better way to frame the question is to 
ask "Should teaching adults be different?" Ac- 
cording to Darkenwald and Beder (1982), "the real 
issue is not whether learner-centered methods are 
universally applied by teachers of adults, but rather 
for what purposes and under what conditions such 
methods, and others are most appropriate and 
effective and in fact used by teachers" (p. 153). 
Gorham (1985), in citing studies that identified 
interaction patterns of "master" preadult teachers as 
being less directive and more student-centered than 
those of "average" preadult teachers, suggests that 
"the most cogent prescription might be to define 
responsive teaching techniques as the approved 
practice for educators at all levels . . ." (p. 207). 

Based on these observations, some considerations 
for practice emerge. 

1. Determine the purpose of the teaching-learning 
situation. The andragogical or learner-centered 
approach is not appropriate in all adult educa- 
tion settings (Feuer and Geber 1988). The 
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decision about which approach to use is con- 
textual and is based upon such things as the 
goals of the learners, the material to be covered, 
and so forth. 

2. Provide opportunities for teachers to practice 
learner-centered methods. Gorham (1984) sug- 
gests training teachers in techniques especially 
suitable for adult students, such as small-group 
discussion methods, effective use of nontradi- 
tional room arrangements, and so forth. 

3. Select teachers on the basis of their potential to 
provide learner-centered instructional settings. 
Gorham's (1984, 1985) study identified some 
characteristics of teachers who seemed to be 
more flexible and responsive in adult settings. 
However, she also suggests that more research 
is needed. 
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Between 1969 and 1984, the number of adults 
participating in educational programs increased 79 
percent, and the number of activities doubled (Hill 
1987). The growth of adult education is being 
stimulated by a number of broad demographic, 
economic, and societal trends including the 
following: 



• The increased realization that adults continue to 
change and grow throughout their lives and 
frequently seek assistance in dealing with these 
changes 



The greater proportion of adults in the total 
population due to increased longevity and de- 
clining birthrates 



• The higher demand for occupational and pro- 
fessional training due to the presence of the 
baby boom generation in the work force 

• The growing need for job retraining caused by 
economic and technological changes that have 
eliminated some jobs and revised the nature of 
many others 

This ERIC Digest, a revision of Fact Sheet No. 25 
(Imel [1982]), provides guidelines to consider 
when developing educational programs for adults 
in any setting. It focuses on the characteristics 
of adults that affect learning, describing how to 
develop a climate that is conducive to adult learn- 
ing as well as identifying appropriate evaluation 
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strategies. Brief reviews of some recent resources 
conclude the Digest. 

Characteristics of Adult Learners 

Adults possess characteristics that influence how 
they learn and that should be considered when 
developing instructional programs. Although it is 
important to realize that each adult is an indi- 
vidual, some generalizations can be applied to 
adult learners. Through a review of the literature 
on adult learners, Kalamas (1987) identified the 
following: 

• Adults can learn throughout their lives . 
Unfortunately, adults are frequently their own 
worst enemies when it comes to doubting their 
ability to learn new things. Older adults, par- 
ticularly, may need encouragement to engage in 
learning activities. One advantage adults have 
over youth in their ability to learn is a broad 
range of experience. These experiences en- 
hance their ability to perceive, process, and use 
information and provide a foundation for gain- 
ing additional knowledge. 

• Adult life cycles influence learning . Every 
adult progresses through a series of life phases. 
In each phase of life, certain behaviors and 
skills — known as developmental tasks — need to 
be learned. Life-cycle phases influence how 
individuals approach learning as well as what 
they want or need to learn. Designers of in- 
structional programs should consider the devel- 
opmental needs of adult learners at specific 
developmental stages. (See Naylor [1985] for 
more information about adult development.) 

• Adults learn what they consider important 
Adult learning is usually motivated by the need 
to acquire a new skill or make a decision. 
When adults perceive a need to learn some- 
thing, they are generally capable of working 
very hard. Since most adult learning is volun- 
tary, adults also have the prerogative of drop- 
ping out of programs that do not meet their 
needs. 

• Adults are often time-conscious learners . 
Adults have many roles (e.g., spouse, parent, 
employee, community member) in addition to 
that of learner. Therefore, most want to meet 
their educational goals as directly, quickly, and 
efficiently as possible. 



• What is important varies among adults . 
Adults engage in educational programs for a 
variety of reasons. Most — 75 percent — enroll 
for job-related reasons, but others take non- 
occupational courses for personal or social 
reasons (Hill 1987). Because adults know what 
goals are important to them, they tend to do 
best in educational experiences that provide 
what they value. 

• Adults wish to be treated as such — sometimes . 
By adulthood, individuals have developed an 
independent view of self, and most adults want 
to be treated as if they were responsible indi- 
viduals with the capacity to determine things 
for themselves. Adult learning situations should 
be designed to allow adults to retain as much 
autonomy as possible. Because some adults 
have experienced only structured and teacher- 
centered learning environments, they may need 
assistance in accepting responsibility for their 
own learning. 

• Biological changes may affect learning. 
Although adults can continue to learn through- 
out their lives, physical changes may need to be 
considered when planning and conducting 
educational activities. Biological changes such 
as speed and reaction time, visual and auditory 
acuity, and intellectual functioning may all af- 
fect learning. Educators can modify the learn- 
ing environment to minimize the effect of these 
changes. It is important to keep in mind, how- 
ever, that most adults will not experience 
physical decline serious enough to affect their 
ability to learn, at least until they are very old. 

Creating a Climate for Adult Learning 

Creating a learning environment that meets the 
needs of adult learners is a key element of suc- 
cessful adult education programs. The challenge is 
to create a nonthreatening atmosphere in which 
adults have permission and are expected to share 
in the responsibility for their learning. Following 
are some strategies for accomplishing this: 

• Establish adult-to-adult rapport To build 
rapport with adults in the learning environment, 
use positive nonverbal communication, deal 
with the whole person, address learners as 
equals, share authority, and employ informal 
room arrangements such as placing all the 
chairs in a circle, in a U, or around a table. 
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Adult students also appreciate instructors who 
share appropriate information about themselves 
and who are approachable and accessible. 



• Create a participatory environment A par- 
ticipatory environment, which helps learners 
assume responsibility for their own learning, 
can be created by involving the learners in 
deciding on course content and establishing 
class management guidelines, having learners 
serve as instructional resources, and monitoring 
learner satisfaction throughout the activity. Pro- 
viding multiple learning options, which enables 
learners to choose those methods and materials 
best suited to their needs, will also encourage 
participation. 



• Facilitate adult independence . Instructors can 
help adults assume more responsibility for their 
own learning by encouraging them to learn on 
their own, serving as a role model of an in- 
dependent adult learner, and teaching decision- 
making and problem-solving techniques. 




Provide for individual differences . Because 

they have an independent self-concept, adults 
view themselves as individuals, and it is impor- 
tant to acknowledge adults as individuals in the 
educational setting. Individual differences can 
be accommodated by using a variety of instruc- 
tional techniques, providing appropriate and 
varied instructional materials, relating instruc- 
tion to learners' experience, and adjusting for 
physiological and psychological differences. 



A climate in which adult learning flourishes pro- 
vides the opportunity for adult learners to have 
ownership, to participate, and to feel that the 
activity is related to their needs. 



Evaluating Adult Learning 



Although many adult learning activities do not 
require formal evaluation procedures, adult learners 
need to learn how to identify and evaluate their 
own resources, abilities, and knowledge real- 
istically. When formal evaluation is required, 
"[evaluation strategies for adults are most effec- 
tive when traditional authority roles are deempha- 
sized, and the learner's role as an autonomous, 
responsible adult is emphasized" (Kopp 1987, 
p. 50). Adults should be involved not only in 
determining what they learn but also in identifying 
and establishing their own evaluation techniques. 



Kopp suggests the following three collaborative 
approaches that can be used in establishing a basis 
for evaluation. 

1. Group decision making in which class members 
participate jointly in identifying and selecting 
evaluation strategies to be used 

2. Learning contracts that help learners clarify 
their objectives, document their learning and 
evaluation plans, and commit themselves to the 
work they have contracted to do 

3. Grading contracts that provide learners with 
options in the relative weight of evaluation 
activities and in the amount of work they will 
perform 

Involving adults in evaluating their own learning 
activities helps them become more independent 
and self-directed in their learning endeavors. 

Resources on Adult Learning 

A number of recent publications can be used in 
designing programs for adult learners. In addition 
to those listed in the References, the following 
books will serve as helpful resources for those 
seeking more information on this aspect of adult 
education. 

• Enhancing Adult Motivation to Learn (Wlod- 
kowski 1985) presents 68 motivational strate- 
gies designed to increase adult learning in a 
wide variety of settings. Also described are the 
characteristics and skills of a motivating 
instructor. 

• Helping Adults Learn (Knox 1986) is a com- 
prehensive guide to all aspects of planning, im- 
plementing, and evaluating programs for adult 
learners. The book includes practical "how-to" 
advice that is supported by examples from prac- 
tice as well as checklists and guidelines to be 
used in program development. 

• Understanding and Facilitating A dult Learning 
(Brookfield 1986) critically examines and ana- 
lyzes current approaches to adult learning, pre- 
sents a comprehensive review of how adults 
learn, and proposes ways to develop more 
creative, up-to-date adult education programs. 
Brookfield explores what he calls the "theory- 
practice disjunctions" between theories-in-use 
and espoused theories. 
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• How does androgogy differ from pedagogy? How might these differences be applied 
positively in a workplace learning program that is sensitive to the characteristics of adult 
learners? 

• List four ways in which you can create a non-threatening environment for adults. Why 
might this be an important aspect of a workplace basics program? 
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Vocational Education, 1993 (ED 358 379) 



Do men and women speak in different voices? 
Are differences between men and women inborn 
(sex specific) or environmentally conditioned (gen- 
der related)? The theories and models of human 
development form an important basis for the prac- 
tice of adult education. However, a growing body 
of literature is questioning whether existing models 
apply equally to men and women, and the origins 
of developmental differences are hotly debated. 
This Digest looks at what some say are women's 
"different voices" and at others who disagree with 
this concept. ("Voice" is defined as a sense of self 
and how one makes meaning of the world 
[Belenky et al. 1986].) It concludes with sugges- 
tions for teaching and learning based on broader 
perspectives of human development. 

Hearing Other Voices? 

Prevailing theories of human development have 
been criticized for being based on research with 
primarily male subjects, often of a single ethnic, 
racial, or class background. Caffarella (1992) 
points to the work of Gilligan, Belenky et al., and 
others who have identified the lack of female 
perspectives in these theories. These authors pro- 
pose that women have different ways of growing 
and knowing, generally characterized as follows. 
For women, identity is linked to relationships, 
connection with others, and intimacy rather than 
being a separate, self-defined individual. They 
prefer cooperation rather than competition. Moral 
decisions are based on an ethic of caring (empha- 
sizing context and relationships) rather than an 
ethic of justice (reciprocity, fairness, and rules) 
(Liddell et al. 1993). Caffarella's (1992) review of 
both traditional and alternative models of female 
development found the following themes: relation- 
ships are the core of women’s self-concept, identity 
and intimacy are issues of prime importance, and 
women's development usually does not follow the 
linear patterns supposed to be typical of males. 



Some research supports this viewpoint. Kazemek 
(1989) identified in literature a male and female 
morality: The male, based on objectivity, results 
in judgment, rules, and hierarchies of values; the 
female, grounded in relationships, results in 
concern for and responsibility to others. When 
Liddell et al. (1993) tested Gilligan's justice/caring 
ethic, they found that women scored higher on the 
ethic of care but there were no gender differences 
on the ethic of justice. In Rosener's study of 
female executives (Noble 1993), men's preferred 
leadership style was "command and control"; 
women preferred to work interactively, sharing 
power and information. 

Caffarella (1992) notes that "these observations are 
not generalizable to all women and perhaps not 
even to many women" (p. 20). One reason, she 
concludes, is problems with the designs, methods, 
and populations of the studies. She advocates 
(1) expanding women-only samples in terms of 
age, ethnicity, and socioeconomic level; (2) enlarg- 
ing the repertoire of qualitative and quantitative 
techniques; (3) using other theoretical perspectives 
such as feminist theory and critical theory; and 
(4) testing theories, models, and themes attributed 
to women's development with men-only or mixed 
samples to determine how they apply to all people. 
She also notes that women of different age groups 
experience different expectations, resulting in little 
agreement as to what constitutes maturity for 
women. 

Concerns, Cautions, and Contraindications 

A number of people have raised other issues about 
emphasizing the "differentness" of women. A pri- 
mary concern is the danger of stereotyping, of per- 
petuating traditional sex roles. "People often take 
a leap from recognizing a difference to judging it 
... as an indication of deficiency" (Noble 1993, 
p. 6). Another concern relates to the question of 
whether apparent differences in psychological 
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characteristics and responses are innately related to 
sex or whether they arise from the different ways 
men and women experience reality in their par- 
ticular time, place, and culture. Defining gender as 
the psychological, social, and cultural features fre- 
quently associated with the biological categories of 
male and female, Cook (1993) states that the sexes 
are socialized to different attitudes toward achieve- 
ment and relationships; because of these attitudes 
and social norms men and women experience dif- 
ferent opportunities and expectations. Feminist 
critiques (Hayes 1989, Tisdell 1993) stress that 
socialization, unequal access to power, and educa- 
tional systems predominantly based on the objec- 
tive, linear, analytical type of thought typically 
associated with males have a number of effects: 
devaluing of emotions and relationships and lack 
of confidence and self-esteem in women. 

Tisdell (1993) notes that men are generally social- 
ized for leadership roles and an authoritative style, 
women to support and to take care of people. 
Social conventions define and approve what is 
"normal" and "natural" for each gender and then 
consistently devalue what is associated with the 
feminine (Collard and Stalker 1991). For example, 
Enns (1991) finds that traditional personality 
theories associate a "healthy" identity with domi- 
nant western cultural norms of achievement, 
individualism, success, and self-sufficiency, traits 
usually given masculine labels. However, the new 
models she reviews (such as Gilligan's relationship 
model and Belenky et al.'s "ways of knowing") can 
also be used to reinforce gender stereotypes, and 
they focus on changing the individual rather than 
the sociocultural context in which identity devel- 
ops. Blundell (1993) also cautions that the idea of 
sex role expectations exaggerates the importance of 
individual attitudes and minimizes the economic 
and social forces to which individuals respond. 

Bar- Yam (1991) argues strongly for the influence 
of social/cultural factors on psychological differ- 
ences. Her study of how men and women make 
meaning of their world and experiences found no 
sex differences in the evolution of identity. The 
need to be distinct and the need to be attached 
contributed equally to development in both gen- 
ders. For both women and men, the balance shifts 
between autonomy and interdependence, differen- 
tiation and integration. She suggests that the ten- 
dency to stay at one end of the scale or the other 



may be more related to social expectations, life 
experiences, and cultural values than to sex. 

A positive contribution of the identification of 
"different voices" may be the validation of other 
perspectives. A more complete self-definition and 
picture of personality development for both gen- 
ders would value both knowing through abstract 
reasoning and knowing through insights from 
experience, both moral action and moral thought 
(Kazemek 1989), both connectedness and indepen- 
dence. 

Teaching and Learning: Blending All the 

Voices 

If educational institutions are based on a model of 
one type of thought (rational, analytic), then those 
whose ways of thinking are more subjective or 
inductive may feel alienated in the learning envi- 
ronment. Women are asked "to learn the experi- 
ences of men and accept them as representative of 
all human experience" (Gallos 1992, p. 5). The 
"adversarial logic" of argument and counterargu- 
ment that dominates many classrooms is foreign to 
many people's preferred learning styles (Collard 
and Stalker 1991, Gallos 1992), and academic 
learning is often separated from life experience, 
with the result that even highly competent, con- 
fident women experience self-doubt (Gallos 1992). 
Pearson (1992) suggests identifying students' indi- 
vidual learning style preferences and designing 
environments that allow for diversity of tempera- 
ment, style, and culture, that balance challenge 
with support and build on students' strengths. 

According to Belenky et al. (1986), some people 
are "separate" knowers, those who can approach 
knowledge objectively and reduce it to under- 
standable parts. On the other hand, many women 
are "connected" knowers, who make sense of 
reality by relating new knowledge to experience in 
the context of relationships. Effective learning en- 
vironments for connected knowers help them see 
themselves as creators of knowledge and builders 
of theory constructed from experience (Hayes 
1989). "In experiential learning, the teacher facil- 
itates a process where participants work to trans- 
late their experience into theory, and their theories 
into relevant information for real life exchanges" 
(Gallos 1992, p. 7). 

Other ways to use knowledge of developmental 
differences to support adult learning include the 
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following: redesigning course content to include 
other perspectives and using seating arrangements 
that challenge the teacher's authority role (Tisdell 
1993); using teaching methods that are coopera- 
tive, democratic, and collaborative, in which 
learners share power and authority in the teaching 
process (Hayes 1989); and valuing affective as 
well as cognitive forms of knowledge and requir- 
ing critical reflection on experience and the inte- 
gration of theory with action. 

Caffarella (1992) provides other instructional strat- 
egies that are related to the three themes she dis- 
cerned in the literature on women's development: 
centrality of relationships, diverse and nonlinear 
life patterns, and intimacy and identity. These 
strategies include small group and panel discus- 
sions, facilitator demonstration and student practice 
of behaviors, case studies, role playing, telling 
one's story, metaphor analysis, critical incident 
technique, and structured experiences. Also based 
on this literature are her suggestions of ways to 
develop women as leaders in the workplace. 

Conclusion 

The approaches suggested for enhancing women's 
"different" ways of developing are remarkably 
similar to principles that are central to adult edu- 
cation: teaching and learning that are collaborative 
and reflective, social action and social change, 
validation and use of the life experiences adults 
bring to the classroom in the teaching/leaming pro- 
cess. However, adult educators must "shift their 
concern from equal accessibility and opportunity to 
equal outcomes for women" (Collard and Stalker 
1991, p. 79), restructuring the learning environ- 
ment to empower all kinds of learners. For, if the 
developmental models do not fit all women's lives, 
there are also men who will not see themselves in 
these pictures. Caffarella (1992) says, "Women's 
voices are not just gender related, but also rooted 
in class, race, age, sexual orientation, and family 
status" (p. 13). This is also true of men, and all of 
the voices of difference demonstrate that adult 
lives are complex and varied. Multiple models 
that expand the definition of adulthood to include 
those who have been missing in traditional theories 
should be developed and used in teaching and 
counseling. 

Caffarella concludes that acceptance of a range of 
voices allows for the ethic of caring as well as the 



ethic of justice; for valuing of feelings as well as 
objective data; for interdependence of thought and 
action to be considered as important as acting 
autonomously and independently; and for collab- 
orative and cooperative ways of teaching and 
working to be used as often as those of individual 
direction and action. 
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WOMEN, WORK, AND LITERACY 
ERIC Digest No. 92 by S. Kerka y- 
Columbus, OH: ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and 
lllllllll Vocational Education, 1989 (ED -.312 456)|M:4 



The basic skills requirements of the workplace are 
increasing; at the same time, women are entering 
the work force in larger numbers. Women’s success 
in the labor force and their economic self- 
sufficiency depend upon both literacy improvement 
and employability training. This ERIC Digest, 
based on publications of Wider Opportunities for 
Women (WOW), portrays the extent of the prob- 
lem of illiteracy among women, looks at the 
changing work force and its literacy needs, and 
describes a program model developed by WOW to 
address this issue. 

The Literacy Situation for Women 

• An estimated 23 million adults in the United 
States lack basic literacy skills. 

• An estimated 23 percent of all adult females 
have severely limited literacy skills (compared 
to 17 percent of all males). 

• Seventy-five percent of female heads of house- 
holds with less than a high school diploma are 
living in poverty. 

• Young women with below average skills and 
below poverty incomes are five and one-half 
times more likely to become teen parents. 

• Nearly 40 percent of female single parents and 
35 percent of displaced homemakers have an 
eighth-grade education or less. 

• Literacy levels of children are strongly linked to 
those of their parents. 

• The greatest predictor of a child’s future aca- 
demic success is the literacy of the child’s 
mother. 

• As the numbers of families headed by low- 
literate women increase, the cycle of illiteracy 
is perpetuated. 



The Changing Work Force 

• By 2000, 80 percent of women aged 25-54 will 
be in the work force. Women will comprise 47 
percent of the paid labor force. Two out of 
three new entrants to the labor force will be 
women. 

• Minority women’s labor force participation will 
increase— Hispanics by 85 percent and Blacks 
by 16 percent. 

• At least two-thirds of all women with children 
under 18 will be in the labor force. 

• One in eight women workers has less than a 
high school education— including one in two 
single mothers, 56 percent of displaced home- 
makers, one in three Hispanic women workers, 
and one in five Black women workers. 

• Almost all of the jobs created by the year 2000 
will be in the service sector. 

Literacy Needs of the Work Force 

• A majority of all new jobs will require educa- 
tion or training beyond high school. 

• Only 27 percent of all new jobs will be low 
skilled. 

• People with less than a high school education 
will be able to fill only 14 percent of all jobs. 

• More jobs will require basic skills in reading, 
writing, and mathematics; higher order critical 
thinking skills; analytical and problem-solving 
skills; listening, speaking, and other commu- 
nication skills; basic computer skills; and 
teamwork skills. (Imel 1989; Watson 1989; 
Women, Work and Literacy 1988) 
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Combining Literacy and Employment Training 

The picture painted by these statistics— of the 
numbers of women (especially single mothers) 
with low literacy levels, of the increased labor 
force participation of women, and of the greater 
literacy needs of jobs— makes the case for the 
inclusion of a literacy component in employment 
programs for women. Linking literacy education to 
employment and training programs can be a 
significant factor in improving a woman's basic 
skills and laying a stronger foundation for increas- 
ing her employability. Such programs should strive 
to be: (1) comprehensive— meeting the specific 
needs of low-income and single mothers; (2) 
learner-centered — recognizing individual abilities, 
experiences, interests, and goals; (3) flexible; (4) 
standards-based; and (5) policy-linked — incorporat- 
ing advocacy activities for public policy issues that 
will help shape literacy services. 



Wider Opportunities for Women, an organization 
that seeks to expand employment opportunities for 
women through training, placement, and advocacy, 
developed a program model (Beck 1988, Hirschoff 
1988) based on case studies of five literacy pro- 
grams that focus on the needs of low-income 
single mothers. (Most of the model can also be 
used with low-literate women who are not 
mothers.) 



The model attempts to attack the many internal 
and external barriers faced by women in need of 
both literacy and job training. Among the internal 
barriers are (1) low self-esteem, including past 
unhappy encounters with schooling, lack of family 
support for education, and lack of positive role 
models; (2) self-doubt about one's ability to learn, 
perhaps exacerbated by actual learning disabilities 
such as dyslexia; (3) powerlessness, including 
denial of existing barriers and inability to cope 
with institutions affecting one's life; and (4) guilt 
about taking time from their families for self- 
improvement. 



External barriers may include: (1) environmental 
instability (housing problems, domestic and com- 
munity violence, health and financial difficulties); 
(2) need for support services such as child care, 
transportation, emergency funds, or personal coun- 
seling; (3) inaccessible or inappropriate services— 
due to location, schedule, enrollment requirements. 



inflexible testing methods, or cost; and (4) failure 
to set realistic goals. 

The Program Model 

The steps of the model (assessing, shaping the 
program, getting started, delivering services, mea- 
suring impact, and advocating public policy 
changes) are influenced by research showing that 
the comprehensive needs of the woman and her 
family must be addressed in order to have success 
in both literacy and employment readiness. 

Assessment of current programs and the communi- 
ty environment is necessary to define the popula- 
tion to be served, determine available resources, 
avoid possible duplication, and begin building a 
referral network for the comprehensive services 
clients will need. Potential sources of funding for 
literacy /job training should be identified (for exam- 
ple, the Adult Education Act, the Perkins Vocation- 
al Education Act, and the Job Training Partnership 
Act). 

Shaping the program includes (1) setting standards 
to guide activities and measure impact (especially 
important is defining literacy and integrating the 
notion of literacy as a critical part of employment 
training into the program); (2) defining the client 
population; and (3) establishing a budget. 

When getting started, recruitment, intake, and 
assessment are the important first contacts women 
will have with the program. Comm unity -based 
recruitment is recommended, using a wide variety 
of strategies that stress the messages that training 
can lead to a better job and economic future and 
that a mother's literacy improvement can help her 
children's achievements. Intake — determining if the 
program is right for the woman and vice versa— 
and assessment to determine placement within the 
program should be sensitive to past educational 
experiences and test anxiety. Clients should be 
assisted in setting realistic short- and long-term 
goals. 

In delivering services, there are several considera- 
tions. Program design should be learner-centered 
and reinforce self-concept. Staff roles include 
literacy instructors, counselors, recruiters, employ- 
ment specialists, and child care specialists. Support 
services should either be provided by the program 
or through referral to another agency. Evaluation 
through testing and staff and student input should 
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aim at overcoming test anxiety while recognizing 
the existence of testing in employment situations. 
Rewards for student progress should be non- 
competitive and nonhierarchical. 

Content of a model program includes literacy 
components (individualized remediation plans, 
small groups, incremental goals, job-related read- 
ing, student-created materials, computer familiar- 
ity), employability components (job readiness, 
nontraditional skills training, job skills training, 
internships, on-the-job training, job search meth- 
ods, job placement), and life skills components 
(program solving, decision making, and goal set- 
ting; personal and career counseling; support 
services). 

Measuring program impact can be accomplished 
using standardized methods such as achievement 
test scores, job placement, and high school equi- 
valency completion as well as nonstandardized 
methods such as participant questionnaires, focus 
groups, or exit interviews. 

Another way to attack barriers is by advocating 
changes in public policy such as: 

• Increased federal funds for literacy and basic 
skills initiatives 

• Special efforts to ensure that women are 
equitably served in publicly funded programs 

• Improved coordination among public systems of 
literacy service provision 

• Expanded joint remedial programs for parents 
and children 

• Authorized federal and state funds for the 
provision of support services 

• Increased flexibility in eligibility criteria for 
service deliverers 

• Provision of opportunities for welfare recipients 
to receive educational services in addition to 
employment and training activities 

• Increased funding for research and demonstra- 
tion projects in literacy instructional methods. 

Beck (1988) and Hirschoff (1988) address some 
additional issues related to program development 
that particularly affect women. For example: 

• Funding sources such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act and the Perkins Act authorize 
literacy education for those receiving vocational 



training. However, their definitions of program 
completion or success (e.g., job placement) may 
be premature for women who may need further 
education and training. 

• Some women in the target population will be 
uncomfortable in formal schooling and testing 
situations. Standardized tests often contain sex, 
class, and race bias. 

• Instructional materials should recognize cultural 
differences, be sex fair, and take women's daily 
experiences into account. 

• Flexible approaches to absenteeism are needed 
due to the barriers that may hinder women's 
participation. 

• Differences between teaching adults and teach- 
ing younger students should be recognized. 

Low-income single mothers and other low-literate 
women face problems so overwhelming that they 
usually cannot focus on literacy as an isolated 
goal. Therefore, literacy must be one component of 
a comprehensive strategy that provides support 
services and employment training as well— all of 
which are necessary to enable these women to 
break the cycles of poverty and illiteracy. 
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Reflection on Reading 2 



• Explain ways in which external barriers — such as environmental instability, lack of sup- 
port systems, and inaccessible or inappropriate services— might influence the structure 
of your program. Consider ways in which you might reduce any negative effects of 
these factors. 

• Explain at least one major concern when attempting to define men and women as groups. 
How would this concern influence you to manage your program differently? 
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The following four articles present an array of viewpoints concerning multicultural issues. 
In developing your own approach to multiculturalism, you will need to consider these different 
perspectives, as well as the philosophical foundations of the workplace literacy program in which 
you are working. 



"Adult Education and Multiculturalism" by D. A. Manzo 
In The Pennsylvan ia A dult Basic Education Staff Handbook, edited by T. Reiff, 39-40 
Lancaster, PA: New Educational Projects, 1992 (ED 352 532) 



The impact of multiculturalism on education is a 
major topic these days. As adult educators, we 
need to confront this issue as it relates to our edu- 
cational settings. 



According to the 1990 census, America's diversity 
is at its greatest. It is not limited to one section of 
the country, nor to the urban or rural environment. 
Unlike some countries, America does not relegate 
ethnic or racial groups to a particular location. 
Rather, we are a melting pot with a great aware- 
ness of individual ingredients. 



Frequently, the adult educator has been one of the 
initial contacts for new immigrant groups entering 
the country. Adult education has long helped 
immigrants learn to cope with life in their new 
country. This is reason enough for adult education 
to confront the issue of multiculturalism. 



It is not uncommon for other countries to use adult 
education to facilitate the transmission of tra- 
ditional values. So, it should not seem odd for 
American adult educators to facilitate an under- 
standing of America's traditional values. After all, 
this is the culture which immigrants have entered 
and in which they must survive. A basic under- 
standing and appreciation of it should not be 
viewed in a negative way. 

I think America, more than any other nation 
that ever existed, is a vision, a spiritual 
adventure, a desire for something better, a 
purpose, an inspiration, a determination, an 
enterprise . . . and I don't believe you can 
understand America unless you interpret it in 
those terms. 

— Alexander Meiklejohn, 1924 



The adult educator has the task of preparing people 
to become responsible members of American soci- 
ety. This includes appreciating not only the vari- 
ety in America, but also the common elements we 
share, one of which, ironically, is the ability to ap- 
preciate cultural diversity. 

We know that diversity of thought and experience 
makes the educational process stronger and richer 
for everyone involved. Yet, we also know that too 
much diversity, without a focus, can lead to frag- 
mentation, loss of control, and obliteration of the 
educational goal. This extends to the transmission 
of American culture (goals, values, institutions, 
language) to new immigrants. 



Adult educators must help individuals appreciate 
cultural diversity, but not at the expense of Amer- 
ica's common cultural elements. Those are the 
elements that originally brought people to this 
country and are still held as ideal by new immi- 
grants. The adult educator must find that delicate 
balance where students can retain and share what 
is best about their cultural heritage while assuring 
that each individual is socialized to the new 
responsibilities of being a member of American 
society. 
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"A Guide to. Specific Cultural Differences in Hispanic Students 0 by S. De Carlo 
In The Pennsylvania Adult Basic Education Staff Handbook, edited by T. Reiff, 40 
Lancaster, PA: New Educational Projects, 1992 (ED 352 532) 



A cultural group is defined as people with com- 
mon origins, customs, language, and styles of 
living. The group has a sense of identity and a 
shared language. Their shared history and experi- 
ences shape the group’s values, goals, expectations, 
beliefs, perceptions, and behaviors from birth until 
death. We'll take a look at the more notable cul- 
tural considerations for working with Hispanic 
students. 

Concept of space: People from the U.S. generally 
maintain a greater physical distance between them- 
selves than do people from Hispanic cultures. 
Most literature (coming from an Anglo point of 
view) recommends explaining this cultural differ- 
ence to Hispanic students and teaching the cul- 
turally accepted distance. From the Hispanic point 
of view, it would make more sense for the teacher 
to have a good understanding of the distance issue, 
respect it, teach the other way, and accept which- 
ever distance emerges from the teaching. 

Family: Hispanic cultures have extended families 
in which extremely close ties exist among rela- 
tives. This concept extends to the number of rela- 
tives living in the same household. By the same 
token, it is not unusual for family members to 
come along to classes. The ESL teacher can en- 
courage family members not only to come along, 
but also to enroll in the class. 

Concept of time: In Spanish, ’’the clock walks" 
(i.e., el reloj anda); in English, "the clock runs." 
The Hispanic students is conditioned to perceive 
time as a more casual entity. It is important to 
explain to students that in the U.S., a lack of punc- 
tuality is considered irresponsible. 

Dates: It is customary in Spanish to place the day 
before the month (e.g., 10 de febrero de 1992). 
This convention causes cultural misinterpretation 
when a number is substituted for the name of the 
month (e.g., 10-2-92). Since in the U.S., the first 
number in the date is identified with the month, 
the English speaker would identify 10-2-92 as 
October 2, 1992 instead of February 10, 1992. 
Many times, the Hispanic student is aware of the 
difference and will accommodate the English 



speaker by placing the month first. The teacher is 
thus left to guess whether the student has used the 
English or Spanish sequence. 

Family names: In the Hispanic culture, a child 
takes the family name of the father followed by 
the family name of the mother: David Gomez 

Martinez. The Hispanic student becomes confused 
by school forms that ask solely for the "last name"; 
therefore, he uses the maternal name instead of the 
paternal. The principle behind this custom is that 
showing both family names signifies that the child 
is not illegitimate and the father has recognized the 
child as his own. In the U.S., the full name is 
written out in the reverse— David Martinez 
Gomez— if at all. The maternal name is usually 
left out, unless the mother's maiden name is 
specifically asked for. 

For a woman, there is a change of family name at 
the time of marriage. She replaces the maternal 
family name with the paternal family name of her 
husband, sometimes preceded by the word de (of). 
For example, when Rosa Martinez Gomez marries 
Jose Rivera Hernandez, her name changes to Rosa 
Martinez de Rivera. If a Hispanic woman is living 
in the U.S., she might delete the preposition de and 
just write it out as Rosa Martinez Rivera. When 
the couple has children, the entire process starts 
again. 

First names: It is not uncommon for Hispanic 

persons to have a compound first name such as 
Jose Luis or Ana Maria. We must at all times use 
both names and not take for granted that they want 
it shortened to Jose or Maria. Many times within 
the same family, all the boys have the same first 
name, Jose, but the second name is different, so if 
we drop that second name, we will wonder about 
this family naming all their boys Jose. Also, let's 
not assume that Jose is Joe in English or that it's 
OK to starting calling a student by an English- 
equivalent name. 
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" 1 $ YOUR: PR(M^M CULTURALLY SENSITIVE?" by D. W. Fluke 
In The Pennsylvania Adult Basic Education Staff Handbook, edited by T. ReifF, 39 
Lancaster, PA: New Educational Projects, 1992 (ED 352 532) 



Most arguments for and against "multicultural 
education" deal with extremes. Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr. says, "The point of America was not to 
preserve old cultures but to forge a new, American 
culture." On the other hand, a report by the Task 
Force on Minorities says, "African-Americans, 
Asian-Americans, Puerto Rican/Latinos and Native 
Americans have all been the victims of an intellec- 
tual and educational oppression that has charac- 
terized the culture and institutions of the United 
States and the European American world for 
centuries." 



Few adult education programs in Pennsylvania 
develop instructional and program-management 
routines around a multicultural awareness. After 
all, our goal is to prepare the adult learners in our 
programs to "take their place in society." How- 
ever, with increased national emphasis on what is 
politically correct" and "multiculturally fair," each 
program must take some time to look at whether 
some social and ethnic considerations need to 
receive greater attention. 



Shifting from a traditional, teacher-based instruc- 
tional mode to drawing thematic content from the 
cultures of the participants and replacing teacher 
lectures with discussion groups (called "culture 
circles" by multiculturalists) characterizes the grad- 
ual shift in adult education instruction to that 
which is culturally meaningful in teaching adult 
learners to respect and value diversity. 

Bonnie Benard, in a paper from the Northwest 
Regional Learning Laboratory, sums it up: 

Essential to living and working in increasingly 
culturally diverse schools, workplaces, and 
communities is a perspective that cultural diver- 
sity is not a problem or crisis, but rather an 
incredibly exciting opportunity enabling every 
American to experience other people’s cultures. 

It is not mutually exclusive to apply characteristics 
of multicultural education while continuing to 
teach adult learners basic skills essential to their 
success in a melting-pot society. Indeed, it is our 
obligation to teach adults to develop the attitudes, 
behaviors, and skills necessary to participate suc- 
cessfully in their own as well as in a varied 
cultural society. 



"Addressing Workplace Diversity and Cross Cultural Issues" 

'1 = : : In Workplace Literdcy^Development Guide for. Employers,. '1 8 - 1 9. | 

f SeattleV WA : Seattle-King County Private Indus^G 992 (ED 359 835) 



Examples include: 

• In some cultures, making direct eye contact is 
considered disrespectful, particularly if the other 
person is a figure of authority or of higher 
status. In contrast, the lack of eye contact in 
this culture is a negative sign. 

• Decision making processes vary by culture as 
they may often vary by company. Many com- 
panies have implemented group decision mak- 
ing processes or quality circles. While some 




Workplace literacy classes must also address issues 
of workforce diversity and cross cultural differ- 
ences as communication and interaction skills are 
closely intertwined with culture. Many workplace 
problems stem from issues of diversity. These 
include the inability of workers to appropriately 
interpret the culture of the workplace, and the 
difficulty many lead staff, supervisors, and co- 
workers have working with people from different 
backgrounds. 
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cultural groups may be comfortable with group 
decisions or decisions by consensus, they may 
be reluctant to correct a co-worker or give an 
opposing viewpoint in front of others. 

• Language is further complicated by direct and 
indirect styles of communication. Some cul- 
tures find it impolite to directly state a problem 
or to express a need. An individual might, for 
example, ask another individual if he was hot as 
a way to suggest that the air conditioning 
should be turned on. 

• Cultural differences also affect such things as 
asking questions or asking for clarification, 
making suggestions, giving criticism, being able 
to speak positively about one's own skills and 
attributes during job interviews and/or respond- 
ing to performance appraisals, etc. 

As some of these examples show, non-verbal 
communication, or body language, can play an 
important role in workplace literacy programs, 
especially when covering information about the 
workplace culture. Workers learning about this 
culture, whether limited English speakers or native 
English speakers, need an opportunity to observe 
behavior associated with the culture and to practice 
this behavior in a "safe", non-judgmental environ- 
ment. Exercises to heighten awareness of body 
language and non-verbal communication should 
promote understanding that behavior differs from 
culture to culture and that the differences can be as 
difficult and confusing as the differences in spoken 
language. 

A simple illustration of a useful and "fun" exercise 
is as follows: 



Materials: 

Large cards or charts with words written on them 
that reflect the different messages that the teacher 
wants the workers to become aware of, e.g.: 



Unhappy 

Indifferent 

Pleased 

Excited 



Preoccupied 

Worried 

Sad 

Dissatisfied 



Frustrated 

Angry 

Busy 

Confused 



Or cards/charts can state instructions: 



Come here Keep working 

Do it later Watch out 

Work harder Put it here/there 

Stop Start 

Stay here 

In addition to these cards, the teacher should have 
cards for each culture represented: 

• American 

• Cambodian 



• Eastern Europe 
Exercise: 

1. Make sure to review the meaning of the word 
on the card before starting. 

2. Set up the American card so workers under- 
stand that the first demonstration is about 
Americans. 

3. Teacher strikes a pose that represents one of the 
words on the cards. Class should guess which 
word is being demonstrated. 

4. After about four tries, switch countries and have 
workers demonstrate a word while the teacher 
and other students from other cultures guess 
which card the pose matches. 

The purpose of this exercise is to begin a dis- 
cussion of the subtleties of communication and 
culture. The focus should not be on teaching ges- 
tures or how Americans "act." It should provoke 
them to begin to question the communication be- 
hind the words with an understanding that their 
own experience, backgrounds, and culture may not 
give them all of the information they need. 

The exercise should be playful and the teacher 
willing to improvise depending on how sophisti- 
cated the workers appear to be during discussion. 
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Reflec tion on Reading 3 

• Do you believe that workplace literacy programs should be a vehicle for transmitting 
traditional American values? Why or why not? 

• Describe two specific cultural differences in Hispanic students and ways in which they 
may influence your program. 

• What is one way to make your program more culturally sensitive? Describe how you 
would implement this improvement. 

• What are some cultural differences you may find in the workplace and what type of 
problems might they cause? How could you avoid these problems? 
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Teaching Adults with Learning Disabilities 
ERIC Digest No. 99 by C. Lowry 
Columbus, OH: ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and 
, V ocational Education, 1990 (ED 321 156) 



Adult educators concur that youngsters with learn- 
ing disabilities (LD) do not simply outgrow them. 
They become adults with LD, and many of them 
participate in adult education programs. This ERIC 
DIGEST discusses the number of adult learners 
with LD, identifies relevant issues, describes inter- 
vention strategies, and suggests specific techniques 
that adult educators can use with their LD students. 

Incidence 

The number of adults with LD in adult education 
is not easy to estimate because extrapolating from 
the number of school children receiving LD ser- 
vices (4.84 percent in 1987-88) may result in a fair 
estimate of learning disabled adults in the popula- 
tion but not of those in adult education. 

Adults with LD may comprise as many as 80 per- 
cent of the students in adult basic education pro- 
grams (Ross 1987), but a smaller percentage of 
students in other adult education settings, such as 
corporate training programs and continuing edu- 
cation, are estimated to have LD (Ross-Gordon 
1989). 

Teachers may observe the following characteristics 
in adult learners who have LD (HEATH Resource 
Center 1989): 

• Pronounced difficulty with reading, writing, 
spelling, and number concepts, although other 
skills are average to superior 

• Poorly formed handwriting that may be printing 
instead of script and that may have uneven 
spacing between words 

• Difficulty in listening to a lecture and taking 
notes at the same time 

• Severe difficulty in sticking to simple sched- 
ules, repeatedly forgetting things and losing 
things 

• Confusion about up and down and right and left 



♦ Excessive anxiety, anger, or depression because 
of frustration when coping with social situations 

♦ Misinterpretation of the subtleties in language, 
tone of voice, or social situations 

Nonetheless, Ross-Gordon (1989) points out that 
many adults with LD exhibit strengths that enable 
them to compensate for their disabilities and to 
perform successfully even without supportive 
services. 

Issues 

Among the most serious issues concerning adults 
with LD are the lack of an agreed-upon definition 
of LD and the scarcity of competent assessment 
tools to identify adults who have them. 

Definition 

Since the term learning disability was first used in 
1963 (Ross 1987), most definitions of LD have 
been developed to describe children in academic 
contexts, rather than to describe adults in a variety 
of work and personal life settings. That is true 
even of the definition of learning disability most 
often cited, which was accepted for the Education 
of All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (Ross- 
Gordon 1989). 

A definition that does stress the lifelong impact of 
LD and its potential effects on multiple aspects of 
a person's life was approved by the Association for 
Children and Adults with LD in 1986. It defines 
specific LD as a chronic condition of presumed 
neurological origin, which selectively interferes 
with the development, integration, and/or demon- 
stration of verbal and nonverbal abilities. 

Specific LD, the definition says, exists as a distinct 
handicapping condition and varies in its manifesta- 
tions and in degrees of severity. The definition 
states that the condition can affect self-esteem, 
education, vocation, socialization, and daily living 
activities ("ACLD Description" 1986). 
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As that definition reflects, the theories of LD that 
have prevailed assume that individuals with LD 
have difficulty learning because of some difference 
in information processing (Ross-Gordon 1989). 
That difference is assumed to have a neurological 
basis. Recent brain research has substantiated the 
neuropsychological theory of LD, even though the 
neurological basis of individual LDs cannot be 
verified by current assessment procedures (ibid.). 

Assessment 

When thinking about the assessment of adults with 
LD, Ross-Gordon (1989) suggests, adult educators 
should be aware of the scarcity of diagnostic tools 
appropriate for adults, the importance of enlisting 
the adults' assistance in the assessment process, 
and the fact that assessment is useful only to the 
extent that it helps adults live more fully. 

She recommends that testing be used only as part 
(and perhaps not the most important part) of a 
comprehensive assessment process. The assessment 
process is more beneficial when the adult contrib- 
utes information about personal goals and learning 
strengths and weaknesses. Not only is the informa- 
tion itself important, but shifting the process from 
testing to discovery and problem solving increases 
the adult's involvement and can decrease the nega- 
tive aspects of testing (Ross-Gordon 1989). 

Using assessment instruments to find out whether 
an adult student has LD has limited value if the 
information gleaned cannot be acted upon by, for 
instance, arranging instruction to help the student 
learn or making him or her eligible for resources 
or services. That is, the advantages of having iden- 
tified an LD student must be weighed against the 
negative effects of testing and labeling. Ross 
(1987) encourages adult educators to ask them- 
selves how they can use more sophisticated edu- 
cational practices to meet the needs of learners 
without assigning labels. 

Intervention Strategies 

Ross-Gordon (1989) categorizes intervention strate- 
gies for adults with LD according to their goals: 

• Basic skills remediation, the model often used 
in adult basic education 

• Subject-area tutoring, such as preparation for 
the General Educational Development test 



• Compensatory modification that involves chang- 
ing the environment or the conditions under 
which learning takes place or helping the adult 
develop alternative means of accomplishing a 
goal 

• Cognitive or learning strategies training (learn- 
ing to learn) 

• Instruction in survival skills 

• Vocational exploration and training 

Because no single approach has been demonstrated 
as ideal, designers of programs often combine two 
or more approaches (Ross 1987). Teachers can 
make the most of a student's own pattern of learn- 
ing strengths and weaknesses by combining skill 
building, compensatory techniques, and learning 
strategies. 

Teaching Techniques 

As with intervention strategies, no single set of 
teaching techniques is likely to meet the needs of 
all adults with LD. The following techniques have 
been suggested (Clearinghouse on Adult Education 
and Literacy 1989; Ross 1987, 1988; Ross-Gordon 
1989). 

Learning Style 

• Assess individuals' learning styles and teach to 
the stronger modality or style. 

• Use multisensory techniques when teaching 
groups. 

• Create opportunities for concrete and experien- 
tial learning as well as for abstract and reflec- 
tive learning. 

• Make abstract concepts more concrete by 
having students handle materials, relating new 
information to everyday life, and demonstrating 
tasks. 

• Teach new concepts concretely because it is 
often easier for LD students to learn the theory 
after learning its practical applications. 

Student Motivation 

• Talk to students about what techniques work 
best. 

• Use language experience approaches and mate- 
rials from their home and work environments. 

• Build on students' strengths. 
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• Give frequent, positive, and explicit feedback. 

• Help students recognize success. 

Learning Strategies 



• Teach transferable strategies such as listening, 
paraphrasing, SQ3R (survey, question, read, 
recite, review), error monitoring, note-taking 
methods, sentence combining, and paragraph 
organizing. 



• Teach memory techniques such as chunking and 
mnemonics. 



• Discuss the situations in which the strategies 
will be useful and discuss which strategies will 
be useful across situations. 



Compensation 

• Teach techniques such as tape recording and 
word processing, use computer-assisted instruc- 
tion, and develop aids students can carry with 
them (such as a list of number words they will 
need to write checks). 

• Encourage students to obtain note-takers, read- 
ers, tutors, and recorded texts. 



Organization 

* Help students identify organizational patterns. 

• Make clear transitions from one topic or task to 
another. 

♦ Use color coding whenever possible. 

• Break lessons into manageable parts. 

* Help students set realistic goals. 

• Make directions specific, concrete, and under- 
standable. 



• Make changes in the schedule, assignments, or 
examinations orally and in writing. 

• As a check for accuracy, have the student 
repeat verbally what has been taught. 
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. .. "Dealing with Adult learning Disabilities’' by R. J. Cooper 

In The Pennsylvania Adult Basic Education Staff Handbook, edited by T. ReifT, 17-18 
Lancaster, PA: New Educational Projects, 1992 (ED 352 532) 



Many adults enrolled in adult basic education and 
literacy programs had difficulty in school because 
of learning problems. Adult students require less 
labeling and more understanding of their perceiv- 
ing, processing, and communicating differences. 

Through testing and/or observation, teachers can 
determine if students have learning differences. 
Testing for learning problems is ideal because the 
specific characteristics of the difficulties can be 
determined. However, even where specialized test- 
ing is not available, teachers can observe manifes- 
tations of learning disabilities and, if they have 
some knowledge of the specific manifestations of 
learning problems, can use their observations to 
modify instruction to accommodate problems. 

Students can be divided into three general groups: 
those without learning problems, those with mild 
or moderate learning problems, and those with 
severe learning problems. Students who do not 
have problems can receive instruction via tradition- 
al methods, while students who have learning 
problems of varying degrees need varying degrees 
of accommodations and/or alternative techniques. 
For example, a student who has an auditory pro- 
cessing problem may not be able to distinguish the 
subtle differences in phonetic sounds. A student 
who has a right/left problem may have difficulty 
learning rules which have exceptions. 

Learning problems can be identified and grouped 
in many ways. A useful way to group some of the 
problems which affect adults is to identify them as 
they affect a student's performance: 

• Visual processing (e.g., skipping words and 
lines) 

• Auditory processing (mishearing sounds) 

• Right/left discrimination (reversals) 

• The racing mind (distractable) 

• Concrete thinking (requiring models and 
examples) 

• Ambiguous vocabulary (limits comprehension) 

• Organizational problems (time, object, or 
thoughts) 



* Sequencing (following logical order) 

• Motor problems (poor handwriting, clumsy) 

The type of processing problem can be matched 
with instructional techniques which fit well with 
the student's manner of thinking. A problem with 
auditory processing might require that a student 
learn reading and spelling skills using alternative 
(nonphonetic) decoding techniques. Reversals re- 
quire weighted learning or mnemonics. 

Some learning problems are better handled through 
accommodations. For example, a student with a 
reading problem should be allowed to take an oral 
exam to assess his or her knowledge of science 
while, of course, a test of reading should include 
reading. A student who reverses often should not 
be required to answer true or false questions. 
Determining when an accommodation should be 
given should be based on the severity of the 
student's problem. 

Learning problems often cause years of failure and 
poor self-esteem. Therefore, teachers must be 
vigilant in avoiding frustration amplified by past 
failures. Breaking tasks into small parts and ade- 
quate repetition of developing skills build success 
and confidence. 

Counseling should be provided to help students 
with social and life skills, as the characteristics 
listed above cause both learning and living prob- 
lems. We are all aware of how poor language 
skills affect completing a job application, but many 
functional ares can also be affected. For example, 
a person who does not know when to stop talking 
or makes decisions with insufficient information 
experiences many living problems. 

Avoidance is the most disabling aspect of having 
a learning difference. If a person has difficulty 
with a skill such as reading, then reading will not 
be a priority activity. When given a choice of how 
to obtain the news, the person will turn on a radio 
or television rather than pick up a newspaper. 
When a person has difficulty reading maps, the 
person will ask for directions rather than study 
maps. 
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Adult basic education teachers need to learn more 
about the characteristics of learning problems and 
the manifestations in academic and social function- 
ing. Instructional materials should incorporate 
alternative techniques so that students can choose 
the method which makes the most sense to them. 
At the beginning of this century, we began to rec- 
ognize individual differences with the development 
of intelligence tests. An understanding of learning 
styles was a natural outgrowth of the identification 
of individual differences. Now we can take the 
next step and refine our educational techniques to 
match the neurological processing of individuals 
who differ significantly from the norm. 
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• List seven characteristics that may indicate that a student has a learning disability. 

• Why might it be more difficult to diagnose learning disabilities in adults than in chil- 
dren? What implications does this have for you in your role as a workplace instructor? 
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APPLICATION ACTIVITY 



The Context of W orkplace Literacy: The Learner 

• Review an existing program structure and one or more selected lesson plans for a 
workplace literacy program. 

• Identify specific ways of modifying the selected program structure and lesson plans to 
make them more appropriate for the wide range of learners in such programs. 

• For each modification, indicate the type of learner it is designed to assist and your 
rationale for selecting it. 
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TOPIC: The Context of Workplace Literacy: The Learner 



Evaluation Guidelines 

Directions: Check your competency with the following criteria: 

Learner 

Self-Check 

Did you 



Review 

Checklist 

Did the learner— 





1. Identify specific ways to modify the program structure that 
would — 

a. create a more non-threatening environment for adults? 






b. make the program more gender-equitable? 






c. eliminate or reduce internal or external barriers learners might 
face in participating or succeeding in the program? 






2. Identify specific ways of modifying the lesson plan to provide 
activities that would— 

a. allow adult learners to be self- directing and to build on their 
existing strengths and experiences? 






b. present adults with life-, task-, and problem-centered situations 
tied to their real concerns? 






c. recognize the positive value of learners' cultural diversity? 






d. offer a variety of learning routes to meet the needs of all 
learners, including those who are educationally disadvantaged 
or learning disabled? 





Learner: 



Reviewer: 



Level of Performance: If the evaluation results indicate a need for further competency 

development— or if the learner wishes to pursue the topics covered in further breadth or depth— 
please refer to the supplementary resources described in the Annotated Bibliography, which 
follows. 
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Annotated Bibliography 



Bempechat, J., and Ginsburg, H. P. Underachievement and Educational Disadvantage: The 
Home and School Experience of At-Risk Youth. Urban Diversity Series No. 99. New York, NY: 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, November 
1989. (ED 315 485) 

Research on academic achievement and high risk students over the past 30 years indicates that 
the home, the school, or the community can be the source of insufficient educational expe- 
riences that contribute to educational disadvantage. About 30 percent of the present school 
population is estimated to be at risk of failure, and demographic projections predict a dramatic 
increase in the poor and minority school-age populations that largely comprise this group. 
This document comprises a review of the demographic factors associated with educational 
disadvantage and school failure, the scope and nature of problem behaviors associated with 
school failure, and educational programs and practices that appear to be effective in increasing 
the cognitive development of high risk students. Further research would benefit from attention 
to definition and measurement of risk factors, and from the use of ethnographic research 
methods. A list of 178 references is appended. (FMW) 



Fine, M. G.; Johnson, F. L.; and Ryan, M. S. "Cultural Diversity in the Workplace." Public 
Personnel Management vl9/n3 (Fall 1990): 305-319. 



This article reports on a study of gender and race issues in the regional office of a federal 
agency. After setting their own research agenda of salient issues, employees completed a long, 
closed-ended questionnaire; a smaller sample also responded to ten open-ended questions. The 
results suggest that men, women, and people of color in the agency do not share a common 
culture of organizational life; instead, each group organizes its experience in the agency in 
different ways. The authors suggest that a theoretical perspective in which gender and race 
are viewed as cultures provides a useful framework for understanding cultural diversity in the 
workplace and a necessary starting point for managing a diverse workforce. 



Nash, A.; Cason, A.; Rhum, M.; McGrail, L.; and Gomez-Sanford, R. Talking Shop: A Curric- 
ulum Sourcebook for Participatory Adult ESL. Washington, DC: Center for Applied Linguistics, 
1992. (ED 356-687) 



Powell, G. N. "Male/Female Work Roles: What Kind of Future?" Personnel v66/n7 (July 
1989): 47-50. 

What will determine male and female roles in the future. The author identifies three critical 
forces— equal opportunity, socialization experiences, and work and family issues— that are 
likely to influence workplace roles and discusses these forces. 
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Zeiss, T., and Thomas-Wilson-Robertson, E. "Literacy: America's Great Deficit. In Creating 
a Literate Society: College-Business-Community Partnerships, edited by T. Zeiss. Washington, 
DC: American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1991. (ED 331 546) 



Brief descriptions are provided of 16 model literacy initiatives undertaken by community 
colleges in conjunction with local businesses or community groups. Following introductory 
comments by Barbara Bush, Tony Zeiss, H. James Owen, and Roy Romer, the authors review 
trends affecting the workforce, including demographic changes, population migration, access 
to education and jobs, workplace diversity, women and minorities in the work force, and urban 
problems. The bulk of the report consists of project descriptions, outlining the unique features, 
funding sources, operations, and outcomes. In the concluding chapters, T. Zeiss and R. M. 
Ady consider literacy and work force development as major challenges. (PAA) 
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The Context of Workplace Literacy: 
The Instructor 



Introduction 

The quality of a workplace literacy program depends very essentially on the instructor. This 
learning guide discusses the responsibilities of a workplace literacy instructor and the charac- 
teristics that make an instructor successful in a workplace program. 

Workplace literacy instructors should possess empathy, warmth, creativity, and, above all, 
flexibility. An administrator of a national workplace research and development project looks 
for— 

maturity, commitment, a willingness to listen, a pragmatic and persistent approach 

to developing curriculum, high standards, respect for the complexity of the lives of 

adult learners in the workplace, sensitivity to politics and privacy, and people who are 

not inclined as a first response to say, "That hasn't been done before; it won't work." 

Good workplace instructors figure out how to make it work. 1 

Workplace literacy instructors should have experience in teaching basic skills to adults, 
subject-area expertise, experience teaching in a workplace literacy context, familiarity with adult 
learning theory, cultural sensitivity, and a knowledge of unions. They should be able to 

• provide training in an applied context, 

• use varied types of teaching strategies, 

• work within the company culture, 

• use non-school-based instructional methods, 

• develop and modify curricula in unfamiliar subjects, 

• be sensitive to workers' needs and concerns, 

• be aware of the skills workers use in their jobs as well as in their personal lives, and 

• use varied instructional techniques to accommodate different learning styles. 

The responsibilities of workplace literacy instructors are varied and complex, often going 
well beyond those of the typical classroom teacher because of the strong applications focus. 
Some guiding principles of teaching and learning that they should be able to address include— 

• using a process that is characterized by a respect among participants for each other's self- 
worth; 

• facilitating learning that is collaborative in regard to its what, why, and how; 

• providing learning opportunities whose content and processes bear a perceived and 
meaningful relationship to learners' past experiences and immediate needs; 



1. D. MacMaster, "Communication and Collaboration: The Role of the Teacher in the Workplace Classroom, paper 
presented at the Annual Conference of Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, September 1993, p. 2. 
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